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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Compan 


New York, January 2th, 1903. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on the Slst of December, 19 
Premiums on Martine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 31st December, 1902.. 3 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1902.......0.cesercesesees 
Total Marine Premiums....... eocccncosnceoncscestsooncesesetesscons eeccocccsooccocossocoooscoooccoscessonoososoooeseccoscoes cccccccces $4,084.93), 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1902, to 31st December, 1902........ccsssssosccccesccccccsccccccessccccceccnccsccescecesees ~ RSG 
Interest received during the al heeunenanhas ee 
Rent , ” OF SiN asseechsididanidantsenatecinessusebacasenecsnsssesnconiens TEEN _ $415,688.96 


Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous yea: 
Losses occurred, catimated and paid 1 1902......ccsccccscccsccccccesccessccsccccccscacsesesecsceeeees 




















$288,529.68 
Tisaeinie 
$1,547, 140.82 
202,201.64 
$1,344, 999.18 


Less Salvames. .....cccccccccccccccccccccsccsccccccccccccccesccesecscces $118,295.96 
Reinsurance. .....0.seeses 88,905.68 













Other Real Estate and Claims due the COMPADY. ....ceceeeseeee 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...........-... eocee ° 
Cash in the hands of munpeee Bankers to pay josses uader doiicies’ payable in foreign MND cte\ccensassadeenicnmedaee 


Cash in Bank........00..-s008 eecccecccocsocs Cocccccccccccccccccccosocococcccccce TITTITITITITITITTTITTTLTTT TTT 


Amount........... usssiabeietiidaliidaaibaaiiamaiidininaisils: nsanicebitaiimiensia tania 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representative 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of ‘1897 will be redeemed and pus to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at th 
time . orment, and cancelled. 

ividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1® 
for which certificates will be issucd on and —- Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
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“THE POPULOUS REGION OF THE UNITED STATES IS FOREVER DOOMED TO THB 
DEVASTATION OF THE TORNADO.’’— Lieut. John P. Finley, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 


Twelve Million Dollars Blown Away 


IN LESS THAN HALF AN HOUR AT ST. LOUIS IN MAY, 1896. 









Ask for a Continental Tornado Policy and You are Sure to Secure 
Absolute Indemnity at Fair Rates. 








Assets over ee Insure in an American Company.’’ 
$12,500,000 
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EDUCATION 
EUROPE 


The Thompson- Q loyTas $750 
Baldasseroni School 
EVROP E Travels et 


Visiting seven countries under university Roatiered tp. Young 
ladies sail with Principal in October. Curriculum equals the best. 
Languages, Music. tuistory, Art. Catalogue. 

Mrs. HELEN T. Scott, Sec’y, Central Ave.. Dover, N. H. 


CONNECTICUT 


Miss Porter’s School, Farmington 


SIXTIETH YEAR 
The fall term will open Thursday, October 1. The school will 
be under the charge of Mrs. Robert Porter Keep, who will conduct 
it on the lines laid down by Miss Porter. 
For circulars and other information, address Mrs. Keep, Farm- 
ington, Conn. 

















ILLINOIS 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An {deal Home School peer Chicago 56th year. 
Noss HILL, , Principal WoopsTookK, ILL. 


MARYLAND 
Wilford Home School for Girls 


Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other colleges. Music, 
Art, Modern Languages, Elocution, Manual Training. Outdoor 
Games. room sixth year o ~ ds 2th. Address 

Mrs. WALLER BULLOCK, , 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women. 
adding its specialty of Household Economics. Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















Opens Oct. 5. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 824 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
ror Grris. A College Preparatory Course. The Misses Gil- 


man, Principals. 
Address Miss Fanny C. Guixp, Acting Principal. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Admission to the Freshman Class. 

Examinations for admission to the Freshman Class of Harvard 
College, and the First-Year Class of the Lawrence Scientific 
School will be held in Cambridge, from September 21 to 26, 1903. 
For the programme of examinations, the rules governing them, 
and specimen papers, application should be made to Joun G. 
Hart, Secretary, 6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Admission to the Graduate School. 

Graduates of approved colleges and technical schools are ad- 
mitted to the Graduate School without examination. For in- 
formation concerning the requirements of residence and rad 
and the terms of admission to candidacy for the degreesof A 
S.M., Ph.D., and S.D., application should be made to the DEAN 
OF THE GRADUATE ScHooL, 6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 

Admission¥as Special Students, or to 
advanced standing. 

Persons who give satisfactory evidence of their ability to pur- 
sue courses of study under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
may be admitted without examination as Special Students in 
Harvard College orthe Lawrence Scientific School, or be as- 
signed to whatever class in those departments {above the Fresh- 
man Class) their previous | aera, | may oe y them to enter. 
Application should be made to JouNn Hart, Secretary, 6 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. : 




























OUNT IDA SCHOOL for Girls and Young Women. New- 
ton, Mass, Six miles from Bosten. Coogee. Prepara- 

Sosy and general courses. Beautitul a and healthful situation Special | 
advantages in Music and Art. Grune and all out-door sports, | 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. GEORGE F. JEWETT, Prineipal’ 












MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON ka 


FOR We ow —— 













MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mines. 


F. W. MoNAIR, President. 

Regular summer term opens June 8. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their occupations, apply to ' 
PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan. 




















New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
— OFMUSIC _ 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Thorough work‘: all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory, 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


All particulars and year book wilt be sent on application, 














SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Located in the beautiful town of historic Concord. -Prepares 
boys for College or Scientific School. For circulars address 


THOMAS H. ECHFELDT,-: Head] Master, Concord, Mass. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy _ 1781-1903. 


1284 year will open on Wednesday, September 16th, 1908, 
For catalogue, wit pamphlet of views, address 

HARLAN P. Amen, Princ 

EXEtrER, New 








ampshire, 








NEW JERSEY 
Nzew JERSEY, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 













business. 1, v3 ~ Ry Healthful location. 
For catalogue, dares Joun G. OVIoAR, A.M., Headmaster, 


NEW YORK 


~/PALMER INSTITUTE: 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


A Boardingschool for boys and girls 
ple lendidly situated on Se Ine — 
ildi oirend mokern improve- 
ealth record. Ten 
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any College © 0! Instru 
tental Music. PAT ate first week September. Address 
Martyn Summerbell, D.D. pena art Lakemont, Yates Co., N. Y. 
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THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory Courses 
F or Girls. Large peclediion grown 8. 


Riverside Drive, S5th and SG6th Sts.. New York City. 





























New York Law School} 272uine Schoo. |New York city. 
**Dwight Method”? of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. High Standards. 
send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


New York 
































Sixty-ninth year opens Oct. 1, 1908. 
Day Glasses with sessions from 
3:30 to6 P. M. Evening Glasses, 


. . 
University 
sessions 8 to 10 P. M. Graduate 
classes lead to LL. M. and J. D. 


Law School 
Tuition $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., New York. 























NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Military Academy 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


Prepares Boys for College, West Point and 
Naval Academy. Healthful climate; Excellent 
Mineral Springs; Special attention given to Boys; 
Delightful Surroundings; Large Campus; Young 
Cadets’ room in separate barracks in charge of the 
Head Master. 

Tuition and Board, $200 per year. 
logue address (during August) 


DR. S. W. MURPHY, A.M., Head Master, 
1211 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Ohio Military Institute crcet 0. 


specially marked. Illustrated cataiogue. 
Rev. John Hugh Ely, A.M., Regent. 























THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Founded 1784. Year begins September 22, 19038, 
Det.nite training for the Ministry. B.D.and P.G. courses. Specia) 
facilities for mission study and work. Library, 47,000 volumes; 
Gymnasium; Dormitory. Open to all denominations. Catalogue 
on application. W. H. 8. DEMAREST, Secretary. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


opens its 46th year Sept. 80th. Full corps of instructors. Semi- 
nary Settlement. Affiliated schools of music, woman’s work and 
missions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fel- 
lowship for two years to each class, Address 

























































































Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 W. Adams St , Chicago, Il. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 


Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student asso- 
slate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrtp- 
ve catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY, 










































UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


700 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The next term wi!l begin Wednesday, September 28rd. 
The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admission, in 
President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the Pooutey will 

be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, September th at 4. P.M. 


CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry. Un- 

surpassed university opportunities. Term 

opens September 24. For information 
Address PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, DEAN, 


DRAWER Y, YALE STATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1908. 
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Press Cutting 


Romeike’s °"s oc 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” ey | newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” soun trestanp 


CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise ?—The. Judgment: When, Where, 
and,How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


Rooms, 3 W. 20th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of ey Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 
Order for the ch: of an address shouid be received one 


week before change is to take effect ; the ol 
new address should be given. a 


Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo) 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves respo 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving 60. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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wal THE INDEPENDENT 
MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


‘‘NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE Bopy.”’ 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, Prof. Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: “ After more than 


twent of practice, [ have no hesitation in stating that for prompt results I have found nothi 
wenty years of pra ’ ve SREVEANTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN 


to com- IN P 
pare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER THe Bopy.” 
‘“‘MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS.”’ 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, 0/ New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical 
y to be satisfied that it pos= 


College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital : 
“j a 1 sufficient use nt the BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER sesses very valuable 
therapeutic properties. In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic inflammation of the Bladder, and other 
diseases affecting the urinary organs, it may be relied upon to give most satisfactory results.” 
‘THE MOST VALUABLE MINERAL WATER IN USE.” 
Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New Vork, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 


System in the New York FHost-Graduate Medical School and 

Hospital: In all cases of BRIGHT’S DISEASE I have found ’ 

of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUPIEN. 
In certain cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimination of URATES and URIC 


ACID, it is often the only remedy necessary. In GOUT and 

RHEUPIATISI it is, hihly,benefcial, T have long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

as the most valuable mineral waterjin use.’”’ 
is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Testimonials 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


Hotel at Springs Now Open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


SARATOGA 
HOME VICHY 


HE ATING A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


. ¥ ; Take a bottle with your dinner 
Should be a vital question with You will find it 


all who are seeking home com- ‘ ce P 
forts. Bay State furnaces have || SParkling, Delicious and Beneficial 
been heating homes economic- 


ally and satisfactorily for sixty SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COWIPANY.. 


odd years. They are the best . 
that men and metal can make. Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 




































R. JAMES WARRINGTON of Philadelphia wishes to pet into | 
d to- 


communication with those gentlemen who subsc 
wards the purchase of his Library of Psalmody for the Hartford 
9 Theological Seminary. Address 421 DrexeL BuILpING, PHILa- 
DELPHIA 


— MAKERS — ea aeenese sae soctncetasoeti racic 
to hold thirteen copies of Tar Inpg- 
Boston, Providence, New York. BINDERS. warr will be furnished io axial 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, j 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 
IS A HEALTH BRINGERY 
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A Man with a 
Message 


Millions of people always 

— await the man with a 

|, real message. Dr. Stall 

has found it so. His 

books are already circu- 
lated in every land. 

275th Thousand in 
English. 
‘They are being translated 
fe into several languages in 
Sytvanus Stati, D.D. Europe and two in Asia. 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer ** Pansy ’’ 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clar'! Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds of others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ovght to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., and Mrs. Emma ¥. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


STALLS BOOKS 





Vir Publishing Co. jisfne"phindcign’’ 








WILLIAMS’ *scaP’ 


This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
‘softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving 
tablete, ete., throughout the world. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 














Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly cured by 


ydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
Sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the parasites which cause 
these diseases. 

Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take no substitute and 
see that every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ct, Chetek 


Dept.E,57 Prince St., New York. 


fBooklet on the rational treat. 
FREE \nment of diseases sent free. 














Bedtord Springs Hotel 


BEDFORD, PENNA. 


‘‘Carlsbad of America’”’ 





A Health and Pleasure Resort of the High- 
est Type. 

Valuable Mineral Springs and Baths under 
Professional Supervision. 

Extensive Improvements made during the 
past year. Rooms En Suite with Bath. 

Finest Nine-Hole Golf Course in the State. 

Our Illustrated Booklet Tells the Story— 
You Should Read It. 





APE NE NR EE Ta a 8 iE 
H. E. BEMIS, Manager 


Also Manager of 


HOTELS GOLOMIAL and ROYAL VICTORIA 
Nassau, N. P., Bahamas 
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Survey of the World 


In their State convention the 
Republicans of Nebraska 
unanimously supported John 
L. Webster, of Omaha, as a candidate 
for Vice-President. They congratulated 
the State because “ we have made it mani- 
fest that there is no permanent place in 
American politics for a political leader 
who bases his claim for popular support 
upon the failures or disappointments of 
the people.” Concerning industrial com- 
binations the platform says: 

“The Republican party recognizes that le- 
gitimate business, fairly capitalized and hon- 
estly conducted, has increased our industries 
at home and expanded our trade abroad, and 
enabled us successfully to compete with for- 
eign countries in the markets of the world; 
but the Republican party is unalterably op- 
posed to all combinations of capital, under 
whatever name, having for their purpose the 
stifling of competition and arbitrarily control- 
ling production or fixing prices.” 


The wish is expressed that every ship 
carrying American goods and products 
into the harbors of foreign nations shall 
sail under the American flag, and the 
platform calls for legislation that will 
cause the desired change in our ocean 
carrying trade. Of course, Mr. Roose- 
velt is named for the Presidency in 1904. 
—At a banquet given to Secretary Root 
in Washington last week Postmaster- 
General Payne read a letter sent by Mr. 
Root to the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1900, declining to accept a 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency, the 
writer saying that after consultation with 
President McKinley it had been decided 
that the situation resulting from the re- 
cent war made it advisable that he should 


The Field 
of Politics 


remain at the head of the War Depart- 
ment.—In Ohio there has been a lively 
contest in the Democratic party for con- 
trol of the State convention, to be held 
this week. Col. John L. Zimmerman is 
the candidate of the conservatives for 
Governor, and Mayor Tom L. Johnson, 
of Cleveland, is supported by the Bryan- 
ites. At last accounts the delegates were 
almost evenly divided, altho Colonel Zim- 
merman was saying that he had secured 
a clear majority of them.—At the Na- 
tional Encampment of the Grand Army 
Gen. John C. Black, of Illinois (Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in President Cleve- 
land’s first term) was elected Command- 
er, and a resolution was unanimously 
passed congratulating “ that splendid sol- 
dier, exemplary commander and patriotic 
citizen, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, upon his 
attainment of a distinguished and honor- 
able retjrement after a matchless record 
as a soldier of over forty-two years’ serv- 
ice, without just criticism of his official 
conduct.” The Service Pension bill was 
approved.—Mr. Bryan says that the 
nomination of Senator Gorman for the 
Presidency “is not to be thought of ” be- 
cause “ it is evident that in the fight now 
being waged between the masses and or- 
ganized wealth” the Senator’s sym- 
pathies are with the latter. It was a 
great misfortune for the party, he adds, 
that Mr. Gorman was made Democratic 
leader in the Senate.—Interest in Mr. 
Cleveland’s possible candidacy has been 
revived by the publication of a letter re- 
ceived by Henry S. Little, a prominent 
Democrat of New Jersey, from Ex- 
Senator James Smith, Jr., of that State, 
in which Mr. Smith said that Charles F. 
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Murphy atid othef Tammany leaders at 
a recent conference agreed with him that 
“the only thing to do was to nominate 
Mr. Cleveland,” and that in his opinion 
the latter was the only man the Demo- 
crats could elect. Mr. Little, who, like 
Mr. Cleveland, is a Trustee of Princeton 
University, remarked that Mr. Cleveland, 
while he preferred to remain in private 
life, would, he believed, accept a nomina- 
tion if convinced that it was his duty to 
do so. He expects that the New Jersey 
delegates will be instructed to vote for 
him in the convention, and he expresses a 
hope that the party will be “spared the 
humiliation of the nomination of a man 
like Ex-Senator Hill, who is absolutely 
unfit for the office.” This excites the 
anger of Mr. Hill’s friends. Mr. Mur- 
phy, the Tammany leader, admits that he 
regards Mr. Cleveland as the strongest 
candidate that can be named.—Official 
notification was given to the State De- 
partment on the 21st, by the Chinese 
Minister, of the purpose of the Chinese 
Government to open two ports in Man- 
churia on Oct. 8th, the date set for the 
evacuation of that province by Russia. 
ot 

It appears that the 
unanimous vote of the 
Colombian Senate 
against the pending canal treaty was not 
a final rejection of the agreement, but 
was an expression of disapproval of it 
in its present form. Very little news has 
been received from Bogota since that ac- 
tion was taken, but it is knownethat the 
Senate, on the day following that vote, 
appointed a committee of three to confer 
with the House as to the preparation of 
a bill or resolution which should author- 
ize President Marroquin to make a canal 
treaty upon certain specified lines, and 
also to ratify it without further Con- 
gressional action. It is reported that the 
amendments desired relate to the question 
of sovereignty on the canal strip, and 
especially to the character and jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. The unanimous vote 
of disapproval was due partly, it is said, 
to the dispatches sent to Minister Beau- 
pré by our State Department to the ef- 
fect that any amendment would probably 
cause the rejection of the treaty at Wash- 
ington. The substance of these dis- 


The Canal Treaty 
at Bogota 


patches was given to the Senate, and it 
is reported that some members of that 
body regarded them as threats. Altho 
there is believed to be in the House a 
majority for the treaty as it stands, the 
action of the Senate prevented action in 
the House, except such as may now be 
taken as a result of the conference. There 
is much dissatisfaction in Panama, but 
Dr. Herran, who represents Colombia at 
Washington, asserts that there is tio 1n- 
dication there of an attempt to secede. 
The Minister representing Nicaragua 
says that if there is to be a renewal of 
negotiations with his Government the 
first step must be taken by the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt is disposed to 
await official advices as to the action and 
intentions of the Colombian Congress. 
& 


The. first of this year’s se- 
ries of yacht races for the 
“ America’s” cup was 
sailed on the 22d, and at the end of it the 
“Reliance ” was leading the “ Shamrock 
III” by nine minutes. On the 20th the 
two yachts started for this race, but the 
contest was given up for lack of wind 
when only half the course of 30 miles had 
been covered. At that time, however, the 
“ Reliance ” was leading by nearly two 
miles and, in the opinion of good judges, 
had demonstrated her superiority over 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger. The 
course on the 22d was 15 miles to wind- 
ward and return, beginning near the 
Sandy Hook lightship and extending 
south-south-westward along the New 
Jersey coast to a turning point in the 
neighborhood of Asbury Park. A fine 
breeze and a clear sky made the day an 
ideal one for such a race, and the contest 
was witnessed by a great number of spec- 
tators on excursion steamboats and pri- 
vate yachts. On the beat of 15 miles to 
windward the “ Reliance ” gained 3 min- 
utes and 21 seconds over “ Shamrock 
III,” and on the homeward run she in- 
creased this lead by 5 minutes and 39 
seconds, crossing the line just 9 minutes 
in advance of the challenger. This was 
reduced, however, to 7 minutes and 3 
seconds by the time allowance of 1 min- 
ute and 57 seconds granted to “ Sham- 
rock III” as a result of the official 
measurement of the two yachts. In the 
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three races of 1901 the winner’s lead was 
smaller, ranging from 41 seconds to 3 
minutes and 25 seconds. Both yachts 
were admirably handled. The victory of 
the “ Reliance ” was due in large measure 
to her greater sail area. On the water 
line the length of each yacht is a few 
inches less than go feet, but the sail area 
of the American boat is 16,169 feet, 
against 14,337 for the challenger, which 
carries more sail than any of her pred- 
ecessors. The cup was won in 1852 by 
the yacht “ America’ in a race around 
the Isle of Wight, and this is the twelfth 
attempt to regain it. The cost of these 
contests is indicated by the current esti- 
mate that the expenditures of Sir 
Thomas Lipton in his three campaigns 
have been not less than $2,000,000. 


& 


It was reported last 
week that, owing to 
the disclosures in the 
case of Miller (an employee in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office), the President 
had ordered an investigation in all the 
Departments, to ascertain whether there 
had been any discrimination against non- 
union or union men in the Government 
service. While it does not appear that 
such an investigation was ordered, it is 
known that inquiries have been made by 
the heads of Departments, in response to 
a letter in which, on July 22d, the Secre- 
tary to the President, at the direction of 
Mr. Roosevelt, called their attention to 
accompanying copies of the latter's two 
letters to Secretary Cortelyou, relating to 
the Miller case. We have referred here- 
tofore to these letters. In the first (July 
13th) the President ordered the rein- 
statement of Miller (who had been dis- 
missed virtually at the demand of the 
union from which he had been expelled), 
and said: 

“On the face of the papers presented, Miller 
would appear to have been removed in viola- 
tion of law. There is no objection to the em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office con- 
stituting themselves into a union if they so de- 
sire; but no rules or resolutions of that union 
can be permitted to override the laws of the 
United States, which it is my sworn duty to 
enforce.” 


The Government’s 
Labor Policy 


The second letter, dated on July 14th, 
was as follows: 
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“In connection with my letter of yesterday, 
I call attention to the judgment and award of 


the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in 
their report to me of March 18th last: 

“*Tt is adjudged and awarded that no per- 
son shall be refused employment or in any 
way discriminated against on account of mem- 
bership or non-membership in any labor or- 
ganization; and that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against or interference with any em- 
ployee who is not a member of any labor or- 
ganization by members of such organization.’ 

“T heartily approve of this award and judg- 
ment by the Commission appointed by me, 
which itself included a member of a labor or- 
ganization. This Commission was dealing with 
labor organizations working for private em- 
ployers. It is, of course, mere elementary de- 
cency to require that all the Government De- 
partments shall be handled in accordance with 
the principles thus clearly and fearlessly enun- 
ciated.” : 


Copies of these letters were sent to the 
heads of Departments, the letter of trans- 
mission said, “ for your information and 
guidance, as they indicate the policy of 
the President in this matter.” There- 
upon inquiries were made in the navy 
yards and elsewhere, and notice was 
given that there must be no discrimina- 
tion against union or non-union work- 
men. Some use of this may be made in 
politics. The Engineers’ Union of Chi- 
cago is reported to have begun a move- 
ment designed to prevent union work- 
men from voting for Mr. Roosevelt in 
1904.—The union which procured the 
discharge of Miller has placed in the 
hands of the Public Printer additional 
charges against him, to the effect that he 
was unkind to his wife in 1871, and that 
he was guilty of bigamy in 1888. Miller 
declines to make answer, saying that the 
charges are absurd. 


Samuel J. Parks, the walk- 
ing delegate who recently 
asserted that he had or- 
dered 5,000 strikes in the building in- 
dustry at New York, was tried last week 
under one of the four indictments pend- 
ing against him, and was found guilty 
of extorting $200 from an employer 
named Plenty, as the price of ending a 
strike whicl he had ordered. Parks de- 
clared that he had never seen Plenty, 
but the check for $200 was produced, 
and the evidence against him was con- 
vincing. The prosecuting officer sought 
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to show by his questions that Parks had 
been brought to New York from Chicago 
by a prominent construction company in 
order that he might order strikes on work 
in which that company was not engaged. 
The maximum penalty for his offense is 
imprisonment for five years. The Dis- 
trict-Attorney has evidence in hand 
which will probably yield five new in- 
dictments against this man. His fol- 
lowers are now repudiating him, and a 
full resumption of work in the building 
industry seems near at hand.—Governor 
Durbin, of Indiana, has removed from 
office President McCleery and Commis- 
sioner Reardon, of the Police Board in 
Marion, where bitterlv contested strikes 
are in progress, because they have de- 
clined to use their official power for the 
repression of violence in connection with 
these labor controversies. Their succes- 
sors are men who will undertake to pre- 
serve order—In St. Louis the local 


union of telegraphers applied for an in- 
junction to restrain the Western Union 
Company from discharging employees 
because they were members of a union, 
and from keeping a so-called blacklist of 


the men discharged. Judge Rogers, of 
the United States Circuit Court, denied 
the application, holding that the company 
had a right to discharge at any time an 
employee not under contract; that the 
discharge of union men was not con- 
spiracy (as had been alleged), because 
there could be no conspiracy to commit 
a lawful act; and that the company had 
a legal right to maintain a list of the 
names of discharged employees, with 
causes of removal, and might give this 
list to others, provided that its statements 
were true and that it was honestly cir- 
culated.—Judge Gray, who consented to 
serve as chairman of the Board of Arbi- 
trators (or as umpire) in the controversy 
between the coal miners of Alabama and 
their employers, has announced the 
Board’s decision. The wages of men 
working by the day are to be increased 
proportionately whenever those of min- 
ers working by the ton are increased by 
the sliding scale based upon the price of 
iron. Hereafter the men *will be paid 
semi-monthly, and the commissary checks 
or credits issued to them will be redeemed 
in goods only when presented by the 
miner himself or some member of his 
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family. Men who work less than 20 days 
in a month are to be fined, if not disabled 
by illness, and the fines are to be paid into 
the treasury of the district union. Both 
sides agreed to submit the question of 
the employment of boys. The Board de- 
cides that no boys under the age of 14 
shall be employed or permitted to be in 
the mines. 
& 


The War Department is 
considering propositions 
for the construction of a 
system of railways in the Philippines,and 
has been in correspondence with Gov- 
ernor Taft on this subject. Surveys have 
been made by engineers who were for- 
merly interested in Sir William Van 
Horne’s Cuban railway. It is proposed 
that a road shall be built from Manila 
to the most northern harbor of Luzon, 
with a branch extending to the East 
coast; that another shall extend south- 
ward from Manila to Batangas, and that 
shorter lines shall be constructed on other 
islands. As private capital would be un- 
willing in the present condition of the 
country to construct the proposed 1,000 
miles of road without some assistance 
from the Government, and as such as- 
sistance could not take the form of land 
grants, the suggestion is made that the 
Philippine Government shall guarantee 
the interest on bonds representing the 
actual cost. The Insular Government, it 
has been decided, has ample authority to 
do this. The Department believes that 
the proposed railroads would be very 
useful in preventing insurrections as well 
as in developing the natural resources of 
the islands. The full beneficial effect of 
such railways could not be realized, how- 
ever, unless steamboat lines should be 
established and maintained in connec- 
tion with them; and such lines are in- 
cluded in the project—The Vice-Presi- 
dent of an American company holding 
contracts for extensive harbor improve- 
ments near Manila has forwarded to the 
\war Department his opinion as to the 
use and value of Filipino labor. The 
company employs 1,000 natives. They 
must be taught, this officer says, by 
American superintendents, and they be- 
come good workmen if they are pro- 
vided with comfortable homes, amuse- 
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ments and schools for their children. He 
opposes the introduction of Chinese 
labor, saying that the temporary advan- 
tage to be gained by the employment of 
Chinese workmen would be outweighed 
by the injury which both Americans and 
natives would ultimately suffer on ac- 
count of Chinese immigration. The 
greatest need of the islands, he adds, is 
the abolition of the Dingley tariff duties 
on products of the islands shipped to 
the States——The health authorities have 
reduced the death rate in Manila from 
46 in 1900, and 38 in 1901, to 20 in 1902 
and only 22 (thus far) in 1903, with 
which may be compared 22 for Wash- 
ington, 24 for New Orleans, 20 for Bos- 
ton, and 19 for New York. This has 
been accomplished in spite of the prev- 
alence of cholera and plague during the 
last two years, and in opposition to the 
prejudice and ignorance of the natives, 
who are accustomed to conceal cases of 
infectious disease and have little knowl- 
edge of sanitary rules—In Mindanao 
several of the native leaders have again 
rebelled against American rule. On the 


21st the troops attacked a stronghold of 


the Dattos of Binang-Binang, on the 
shore of Lake Lanao, and captured it 
after half a day’s fighting. The Sultan 
of Deseen has apologized for the recent 
treachery of his followers, explaining 
that it was due to the action of his son, 
whom he has punished by excluding him 
from succession to the Sultanate.—It is 
expected that the conflicting claims of 
Great Britain and our Government to 
several small islands near the north coast 
of Borneo will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 
& 

Lord Salisbury died at five 
minutes after nine in the 
evening of August 22d, at 
Hatfield, the ancestral home of his fam- 
ily. He had been sinking rapidly for sev- 
eral days—indeed, he was a sufferer from 
Bright’s. disease for several years—so 
that his children and near relations had 
time to gather about him. He was the 
last survivor of the great statesmen of 
Queen Victoria’s age, and with him may 
be said to have passed away a distin- 
guished generation. In his early years 
he had, however, known real hardship. 
The family is descended from the second 
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son of the great Lord Burleigh, Queen 
Elizabeth’s stalwart minister. This son, . 
Robert Cecil, was created Baron Cecil of 
Essendine in 1603 and Viscount Cran- 
borne the next year, this latter title re- 
maining in the family as the inheritance 
of the heir apparent to the estate. The 
title of Marquis of Salisbury was be- 
stowed in the year 1789. The late Mar- 
quis was born at Hatfield, February 13, 
1830, and was christened Robert Arthur 
Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, being the second 
son. Following the tradition of his fam- 
ily he was educated at Eton and Christ- 
church, Oxford, and during his two col- 
lege years was known as a diligent stu- 
dent. For several years thereafter he 
traveled, going as far as Australia, 
where, it is said, he lived the rough life 
of a miner. On returning to England he 
obtained a fellowship at Oxford, but soon 
left that retreat for a more active life, 
being elected a member of the House of 
Commons for Stamford in 1853. His 
allowance of money was not liberal, and 
in 1857 he pretty well severed himself 
from the head of the family by marrying 
the daughter of Edward Hall Alderson, 
a barrister who afterward became a 
judge. To eke out his living during 
these years he engaged in various kinds 
of newspaper and magazine work. In 
Parliament he took a firm stand on the 
Conservative side and made _ himself 
known for his caustic and relentless man- 
ner of debate, so that he acquired the 
name pretty generally of being a cynic. 
In 1865, while in the midst of a Par- 
liamentary debate, he received word that 
by the death of his elder brother he was 
now become Viscount Cranborne and 
heir to the estates. The deceased heir 
had been blind and a great invalid. Lord 
Robert’s promotion was immediately 
recognized by the Tory leaders, and in 
1866 he was made Secretary of State for 
India in Lord Derby’s Cabinet. Two 
years later the death of his father raised 
him to the peerage and put an end to his 
career in the Lower House. He is said 
to have regretted what seemed a cutting 
short of his political career and even to 
have consulted lawyers on the possibility 
of retaining his seat among the Common- 
ers. He soon, however, made a place of 
national importance for himself in the 
House of Lords. In 1869 he was elected 








Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and in 1874 Mr. Disraeli brought him 
back into the Cabinet once more as Secre- 
tary of State for India. India at that 
time was under the stress of a great fam- 
ine, and, as always, Lord Salisbury 
showed his efficiency in meeting the de- 
mands of the situation. At the close of 
the war between Servia and Turkey, in 
1876, he was sent to Constantinople as 
Special Ambassador, and with Sir Henry 
Elliot conducted a series of diplomatic 
concerns with advantage to England. 
Again, in the Berlin Congress, he faced 
the diplomats of Europe successfully. At 
last in 1885, on the fall of the Gladstone 
Ministry, he became head of the Cabinet 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He held 
office for only a brief while, and on his 
retirement devoted much of his time to 
chemical and electrical studies. Again, 
after the defeat of Lord Rosebery’s Lib- 
eral Government in 1895, Lord Salisbury 
was asked to form a Cabinet, and it was 
during this second tenure of the Premier- 
ship that he directed those diplomatic re- 
lations in the Far East and in Africa 
which are fresh in the world’s memory. 
In 1902 he resigned the Premiership, and 
after that time took no direct part in na- 
tional politics. He leaves five sons and 
two daughters. 


The last scene of the 
Humbert trial caused 
as much excitement in 
Paris as any of the preceding days, and 
the evening papers could not be printed 
off fast enough to satisfy the buyers all 
over the city. The prisoners were 
brought into the court at noon, and main- 
tained their customary pose of injured 
innocence. After the pleading of Ad- 
vocate Hesse in behalf of Romain 
Daurignac, Mme. Humbert’s brother, 
Mme. Humbert herself arose to make 
the revelations which she had so often 
threatened and which had been so eager- 
ly expected. It will be remembered that 
the large swindling scheme of the Hum- 
berts depended on a fortune alleged to 
have been left them by an American 
named Crawford, who turns out never to 
have existed. Mme. Humbert’s revela- 
tion was as follows: 


The Humberts 
4 Convicted 


“Gentlemen of the Jury: When I wanted 
the address of M. Crawford he answered: 
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“Vou cannot know me. I am not called 
Crawford. I am not known by that name.’ 

** Then what name?’ | asked. 

“ He replied: 

“*My fortune was made during the war of 
1870, by reinvestments of rentes, which were 
then very low, and a large quantity was bought 


999 


here. 

Mme. Humbert paused again, lengthily, and 
then continued: 

“His name is Regnier, the intermediary be- 
tween Marshal Bazaine and the Germans. I 
had already transacted business with one Reg- 
nier, who appeared to me to be a mysterious 
personage, and who said to me: 

“*Be careful, Madame, not to confuse me 
with the notorious Regnier.’ 

“ That is how I suddenly learned Crawford’s 
name. I never told my husband. I swear on 
my daughter’s head. This is the first time he 
hears the name.” 

Addressing the presiding Judge, Mme. Hum- 
bert went on, exclaiming: 

“ What I say is true. The Crawfords exist, 
the fortune exists, and I, Mme. Humbert, will 
bring actions against the Crawfords.” 

It is thus the French make all their do- 
ings interesting. The Regnier whom 
Mme. Humbert brought into the affair 
was sent by the Empress Eugénie, then 
at Hastings, England, on a mission to 
Bismarck in 1870. Regnier went to 
Metz, introduced himself to Marshal 
Bazaine and persuaded him to surrender 
to the Germans.—After being out for 
four and a half hours, the jury returned 
and brought in a verdict of guilty, no 
attention whatever having been paid to 
Mme. Humbert’s sensational statements. 
M. and Mme. Humbert were sentenced 
by the court to imprisonment for five 
years and to a fine each of 100 francs. 
Emile Daurignac and Romain Daurignac 
were sentenced to imprisonment of three 
and two years, respectively. Maitre La- 
bori, the counsel for the defense, has put 
in a plea for a new trial on the grounds 
of technical irregularities. 

& 


Within twelve hours after 
the arrival of the Russian 
squadron at Iniada, in 
Turkish waters, the Porte replied that the 
demands of Russia for the punishment 
of all concerned in the assassination of 
M. Rostkowski, the Consul at Monastir, 
and for the appointment of more efficient 
officers in the disturbed provinces, had all 
been complied with, and requested the 
withdrawal of the squadron on the 
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ground that its pfesence tended to en- 
courage the insurrection. The Russian 
ships were immediately recalled to Se- 
bastopol. Italian, English and French 
war ships are reported to be in readiness 
for immediate action, but so far there 
have been no naval demonstrations by 
any of the Powers except Russia. The 
efforts of the revolutionists to spread the 
disturbance eastward, with the view, pre- 
sumably, of embroiling the Bulgarian 
Govetnment, afe apparently sticcessful. 
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outrages of Turkish soldiers on non- 
combatants it is reported that troops on 
a train leaving Uskub fired on the 
Bulgarian workmen who were repair- 
ing the railroad track and killed eight 


of them. The Turks bombarded 
and destroyed the monastery of Con- 
stantine, near Losengrad, which was 
held by fifty insurgents. Three villages 
near Florina, containing Bulgarian revo- 
lutionists, have been captured by the 
Turkish troops afd their garrisons, 
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The Balkans 


They have burned thirteen villages in 
Eastern Adrianople, and their inhabitants 
have taken refuge across the Bulgarian 
frontier. A detachment of Turkish 
troops is reported to have been defeated 
there with a loss of 300 men, while the 
insurgents lost only fourteen. Tele- 
graphic communication with Adrianople 
has been destroyed. Near Monastir 


three Turkish battalions attacked a thou- 
sand insurgents and were repulsed with 
a loss of over two hundred after a battle 
As illustrating the 


lasting six hours. 





amounting to several hundred men, com- 
pletely destroyed. 


In May of this year 
a motion was intro- 
duced in the British 
Parliament which charged the Adminis- 
tration of the Congo Free State with 
violating the terms of the Berlin gen- 
eral act and called on the other Powers 
signatory to the act to adopt measures 
which would abate the evils prevalent in 
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that State. It was evident that Lord 
Cranborne and the Government believed 
in the maladministration of the State, 
but at the same time did not wish to 
sanction a bill which might offend Bel- 
gium. The bill after some debate was 
passed in an amended form, and as a 
result Sir Edmund Constantine Phipps, 
the British Minister to Brussels, has 
handed to Baron de Favereau, the Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister, a copy of the note 
addressed by Great Britain to the other 
Powers. The evils, which undoubtedly 
exist in Congo, however much they may 
be exaggerated in some of the reports, 
have arisen chiefly from the fact that 
when the State was founded by the King 
of the Belgians in 1885 all “ vacant 
lands ” were taken over the King’s prop- 
erty. Now the domaine privé thus es- 
tablished was really the land from which 
the natives got the ivaryandrubber which 
form the staple of Congo exports. The 
natives in this way became subject to 
the Government in a manner not far re- 
moved from slavery, since the products 
of the land were entirely controlled by 
a ring of seven trusts working for the 
private interests of the Belgian sov- 
ereign, and the tribesmen were forced 
to bring in ivory and rubber under the 
supervision and inspection of native sol- 
diers, whose barbarity is said not to 
stop at cannibalism. “Le Bulletin Of- 
ficiel de Etat Indépendent du Congo” 
has replied to the British note, asserting 
tnat the Congo State is independent of 
the Berlin act, that Belgium has faith- 
fully observed its obligations to main- 
tain an open field for commerce, and 
that the acts of violence, when committed, 
have been the work of private per- 
sons and have been properlv punished 
bv the State—Holland, on the other 
hand, has succeeded at last in suppress- 
ing a rebellion in Sumatra, which has 
been going on intermittently in that is- 
land for thirty years. The original cause 
of the war was the refusal of the tribe 
of Achins (the name is variously spelt) 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Netherlands over the territory, and to 
obtain support in his opposition, the 
Sultan sent an embassy secretly to the 
United States diplomatic agent at Singa- 
pore. That was in 1873, and ever 
since that date the Dutch colonial troops 
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have been engaged in putting down one 
insurrection after another. 
& 


After much pressure Mr. 
Conger, the American Min- 
ister at Peking, has obtained a written 
promise from Prince Ching that on Octo- 
ber 8th he will sign a treaty with the 
United States which,among other things, 
will guarantee the opening of the two 
ports of Mukden and Tatung Tao. 
October 8th is the date agreed on by 
Kussia for the evacuation of Manchuria, 
“if circumstances permit,” and it has 
long been the design of this country to 
secure a definite promise from China 
that the ports of that province would 
then be open to commerce. . According 
to Chentung Liang-Cheng, the Chinese 
Minister at Washington, China has been 
perfectly willing to make such an agree- 
ment, but has dreaded the complications 
which might arise with Russia. For one 
thing, Russia might take such a promise 
as a “circumstance” preventing her 
evacuation of the province. Meanwhile, 
according to a report of the American 
Consul at New-Chwang, Mr. Henry Mil- 
ler, Russia is preparing to render the 
opening of the Manchurian ports as in- 
effective as possible. The chief exports 
from the United States to the province 
have been cotton goods, kerosene, lum- 
ber and flour. In each of these lines 
Russia is endeavoring to secure the lead 
and to establish herself so firmly that no 
opening of ports will affect her position. 
She is sending cotton goods from Mos- 
cow, kerosene from Southern Russia, 
lumber from Siberia and the Yalu, and 
flour from Harbin. Just before Mr. 
Miller’s report was sent, a Russian 
steamer with 2,000 tons of lumber for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway arrived at 
New-Chwang. This was the first of a 
new Russian line of steamers entering 
into the coasting trade of Siberia, Japan, 
tworea and China. The name of the 
company is the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany Energia, and its head office is at 
Vladivostock. Many other lines of Rus- 
sian steamers are actively engaged in the 
Pacific traffic, and the passenger boats 
plying between Dalny and Japan and be- 
tween Dalny and Shanghai are well fur- 
nished and well provided in every re- 
spect. 
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Possible Hungarian Independence 
By Francis Kossuth 


[Francis Kossuth is the son of the famous Hungarian revolutionist who was so warmly wel- 


comed in this country in 1851. 


MONG the cherished principles that 
Americans have inherited from 
their fathers is the right of every 

nation to manage its own affairs in its 
own way, and to dispose of its own fate 
according to its own will. 

The just God, who rules the affairs 
of nations, does justice to those who 
fight with an unconquerable, iron will for 
the cause of freedom and liberty, and the 
worst despots of Europe have been 
taught during the second half of the last 
century that the rights of many are more 
sacred than the right of one; and that 
the liberty of the people has to go before 
the selfishness of the ruler; so that “ the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong” 
(as Pope wrote) has become now a 
right divine of the past! 

In the States all elderly men remember 
the name of my revered father, Louis 
Kossuth. He was for a short time the 
welcome guest of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the Great Republic, and their 
profound sentiments of sympathy and 
welcome were expressed on many occa- 
sions and in the most solemn form. 

Louis Kossuth had fought bravely for 
the cause of human liberty and national 
independence. The citizens of the United 
States at that time were men of peace, 
but they knew that the world was wicked 
far beyond the ocean which separates 
their blessed land of liberty from old 
Europe, and that despotism which lives 
by violence and profits by iniquity can 
only perish by a sword; so they honored 
the man who stood up, sword in hand, 
against despotism which was denying 
the rights of a people worthy of free- 
dom, punishing women by the scourge, 
imprisoning, torturing and slaughtering 
men, and corrupting the moral sentiment 
of all. 

All these are things now of the past. 
Tyranny has met with its fate in Austria 
as well as in Hungary; and the monarch 
who began his reign as a tyrant is now 
a constitutional ruler, who was bitterly 
tried by fate and fearfully visited by 
God. He is now old, and has become 





He is the leader of the advanced Liberal party in Hungary.—EDIToR.] 


mild, and benevolent, and patient, and 
true to the oath he made, to respect the 
constitution of the country over which 
he rules. 

But Hungary has never ceased to. pro- 
pose to exist not only actually but visi- 
bly on the face of the earth, and the peo- 
ple of Hungary know that it is impos- 
sible for their country to exist as a free 
state unless the independence of Hun- 
gary is complete. 

The comparative peace and the un- 
questionable personal freedom which 
exist since 1867 in this country may 
satisfy many Hungarians as individuals, 
but cannot satisfy them as citizens nor 
as patriots whose duty is to make 
way for the independence of their 
country. 

Many millions of people, out of the 
twenty millions of whom the greater por- 
tion owe their civil and political rights 
to Louis Kossuth, have never ceased to 
think and to feel as he did, and are now 
taking an active part in the political life 
of their country, as the “ party of inde- 
pendence,” erroneously called the “ in- 
dependents” by the foreign press. 

This party, the aim of which is to 
make Hungary independent of Austria, 
is growing in strength and consideration 
every day, and it has now overthrown 
the Széll Cabinet and has forced his 
would be successor to come and negotiate 
about parliamentary peace. 

It may interest the readers of this 
paper whether there is any likelihood 
of Hungary ever being independent of 
Austria. 

Louis Kossuth believed in this, as in a 
natural consequence of the dissolving 
action of political liberty on the con- 
glomeration of various nations and 
states which form the Austrian Empire, 
each of which has a past of its own, and 
several have been powerful and glorious 
independent states in the past. 

The Austrian Emperor lost, a hundred 
years ago, the “ Holy Roman” Imperial 
Crown, which was practically the crown 
of the German Empire. 
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‘the Imperial Crowti of Austria is an 
empty title, and has been chosen because 
the Hapsburgs have long been Dukes of 
Austria. 

When the whole German Empire stood 
behind the few millions of Germans liv- 
ing in Austria it was easy for the same 
to establish this hegemony, which they 
abused for several centuries. 

But when Germany ceased to be un- 
der the rule of a Hapsburg Emperor, and 
especially when Austria was expelled 
from the German confederation, there 
was no more reason why Austria should 
continue to be a German State. 

In round figures there are 26 millions 
of inhabitants in Austria and 20 millions 
in Hungary. The total number of Ger- 
mans in Austria amount to 9 millions, 
and there are 17 millions made up of 
various Slavonic races. Austria is there- 
fore practically a Slavonic state, and 
Hungary is a Magyar state, because in 
Austria nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
tion are Slavonic, and in Hungary 53 
per cent. are Hungarians (the remaining 
47 per cent. being divided among several 
races, of which the Roumanians are the 
most numerous). 

It is quite clear that 9 millions of peo- 
ple cannot domineer over the other races, 
and yet they not only pretend to do so 
in Austria but even in Hungary; the 
Hungarian Army is commanded in Ger- 
man and has Austrian flags, a fact which 
revolts every true Hungarian. 

The partial independence which the 
constitution of 1867 has procured to 
Hungary, notwithstanding all its disad- 
vantages, has yet enabled the country to 
develop its resources and to make a 
steady and considerable progress, so that 
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it now stands on a level with any state 
as far as civilization goes. 

And while the complete autonomy of 
Hungary in its internal affairs has pro- 
duced this strengthening effect, the con- 
stitutional government in Austria has, on 
the contrary, disintegrated Austria by 
strengthening separately Austria proper, 
3ohemia, Galicia, etc. 

Austria is therefore fast progressing 
on the way of total disintegration, and 
the endless difficulties which exist in the 
Vienna Parliament are but a visible sign 
of the process which is going on, and 
which nothing can stop, because it is a 
natural consequence of unavoidable 
premises. 

The finger of God in the history of 
the Dual Monarchy points therefore to 
the separation of Hungary and Austria, 
which may perhaps become a confedera- 
tion at some time, unless the unnatural 
ties which unite the two states increase 
the growing antipathy between the in- 
habitants of the same to such a degree 
that when the final crash comes it may be- 
come total and ultimate separation ensue. 

It is absolutely certain that no such 
event is likely to happen during the life- 
time of the present Emperor, but it would 
be a rash assertion to say that it is also 
excluded during the reign of his suc- 
cessor, who does not sympathize with 
the Hungarians, and stands in the repute 
of being under military and clerical in- 
fluence. 

Blessed be the land of liberty, where 
everything is settled according to the 
laws and the interests of the country, and 
where an ocean lies between the free 
citizens of the States and the nearest 
tyrant. at hand! 


BuDAPEST 
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The Rune of the a 


By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 


Tue fateful line of level light 
Girdling the gilded sea; 

The gnawing waves on the wastes of sand, 
And the pitiless hunger for Thee. 





The black hulks looming like ghostly dreams; 
The wide, wide sundering sea; 

And beyond—Eternity’s desolate edge 
That shadows Thee and me. 

PELHAM Manor, N. Y, 
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The Enfranchisement of the Negro No Blunder 


By J. W. Hood, D.D 


PRESIDING SISHOP OF THE AFRICAN MeTHopIsST CHURCH 





[The late utterances of Senator Tillman, Major Vardaman and others make this article particu- 


larly timely. 


Bishop Hood is one of the ablest and most influential among American negroes, and 


has a close acquaintance with Southern conditions.—ED1ToR. ] 


HAVE been informed on authority 
| claiming reliability that about ten 

years ago a concerted effort was en- 
tered upon to prepare the minds of the 
American people for the contemplated 
disfranchisement of the negro; and that 
to this end the best writers obtainable 
were employed to prepare articles for 
such journals as are willing to publish 
that kind of matter. 

It is not my purpose now to write a 
general defense against the many mis- 
leading and false statements with which 
the country has been flooded ; but I want 
to ask attention to the other side of the 
oft repeated statement that this nation 
blundered when it gave the negro the 
right of elective franchise. 

A false statement frequently told and 
permitted to pass unchallenged is some- 
times accepted as truth. By making it 
appear that the enfranchisement of the 
negro was a great blunder, and that he 
was unworthy of the ballot, it was hoped 
that the way would be paved for his dis- 
franchisement with general acquiescence. 
There can be but little doubt that to a 
large extent the intended effect has been 
achieved. Nevertheless, the enfranchise- 
ment was not a blunder; but was the 
negro’s only salvation at that period and 
a blessing to the States. 

Whatever tends to the elevation of any 
portion of the people is a benefit to the 
whole. And nothing has tended so much 
toward the elevation of the negro as the 
elective franchise. The benefit of en- 
franchisement to the negro personally 
will first claim our attention. 

The worst condition in which a person 
could be placed is that of being a slave 
without an owner. With an owner he 
has some protection. Even an unmerci- 
ful man has some regard for the life of 
his beast. Cupidity if nothing else com- 


pels this. But the great majority of men 
in a Christian land have human feelings ; 





and become more or less attached to 
those who render faithful service; and 
when the service is long continued there 
is a growth of tenderness and sympathy ; 
especially when the servant is property. 
In such a case, some masters were ready 
to defend the rights of a servant, or 
what they chose to demand for him, with 
their own lives. It was this disposition 
on the part of many masters to protect 
their slaves, even some who were not 
saints, which relieved slavery of some 
of its worst horrors and caused some to 
regard it as a blessed institution. 

But when slavery was abolished the 
property right ceased and other ties were 
severed. Turned loose to remain in the 
presence of their former owners, who felt 
that they had been unjustly deprived of 
their property, the slaveholders would 
have been very different from any other 
humanity if they had felt like continuing 
a protecting and fostering care over the 
freedmen. Then it must be remembered 
that the slaveholders were a very small 
portion of the Southern: people. Grant- 
ing that they still felt a sympathy for the 
freedmen, and I am glad to bear testi- 
mony that many of them did, yet there 
were thousands who never owned slaves, 
and never had any kind of interest in the 
negro. 

It must therefore be evident that the 
only way that the negro could have been 
protected in his rights at that time was 
to give him the ballot with which to pro- 
tect himself, the best and surest protec- 
tion that a freeman can have. 

When a man has a vote, or, in other 
words, when a man is endowed with the 
full rights ofa citizen, he is a factor that 
must be considered. Men who want his 
vote will seek him; and this puts him 
upon a plane which he could not other- 
wise reach. 

When there were 20 to 24 negro mem- 
bers in the North Carolina Legislature 
202! 
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no measure especially intended to de- 
grade the negro was ever adopted. Some 
were introduced, but they were referred 
to a committee, and that was the end of 
them. Not because the negro vote alone 
was sufficient to defeat such measures, 
but because it was not good policy to of- 
fend the negro members, whose vote had 
the same force as any other. 

There were many measures which 
were not political. On all such meas- 
ures it was just as easy for Democrats 
as Republicans to secure negro votes in 
support of their measures. Sometimes 
easier; for there was a larger number 
of the better class of white people on the 
Democratic side of the house, and negro 
members were always more ready to re- 
gard the wishes of that class when they 
could do so without sacrifice of principle. 
For instance, there was a measure before 
the Legislature of great importance to a 
certain section of the State which was 
antagonized by other sections. It was a 
thoroughly Democratic section, and 
therefore was mainly supported by Dem- 
ocrats. It was found that the only hope 
for the measure was in securing negro 


votes ; but there was no negro in the Leg- 


islature from that section. So it was 
necessary ‘to get certain negroes to cer- 
tify to their brethren in the Legislature 
that the measure was all right. When that 
was done the necessary votes were easily 
obtained. It must be evident that men 
thus placed under obligations to the 
negro would not go out of their way to 
treat him unkindly. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the negro is en- 
titled to a trial by a jury of his peers, and 
that the denial of this right is ground for 
an appeal to that court, was a result of 
his enfranchisement. Not much has 
been said about that derision; but it was 
by far the most important decision ever 
rendered in the negro’s favor by that 
court. In view of that decision it seems 
to me that even Bishop Turner might 
overlook former shortcomings. 

Having resided in the State of North 
Carolina nearly forty years, having vis- 
ited every section of the State, and hav- 
ing known something of conditions, both 
before and since the enfranchisement of 
the negro, I do not hesitate to affirm 
that nothing else did so much to give 
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new life, vigor and healthy activity and 
prosperity to the Old North State as did 
enfranchisement. 

The fotindation for the wonderful im- 
provements which have been made in 
this State during the last thirty-four 
years was laidin the Constitution which 
was adopted by the Reconstruction con- 
vention of 1868. Such a Constitution at 
that time would have been an utter im- 
possibility without the negro vote. 

Nothing can more clearly indicate the 
benefit of the negro enfranchisement 
than a comparison of that Constitution 
with the one adopted in 1865, under the 
Andrew Johnson plan of reconstructjon. 
That plan left the negro out, and the 
Constitution adopted has the appearance 
of pages from ancient history when com- 
pared with the one adopted in 1868, in 
the framing and adopting of which the 
negro was a very important factor. It 
was simple, plain and complete. The 
antiquated laws and forms were en- 
tirely eliminated. 

I noticed that soon after the Constitu- 
tional Convention assembled in Virginia 
last year there was a proposition of- 
fered to abolish the county court system 
of government. This was one of the 
things which was done by the convention 
in North Carolina in 1868, and indicates 
how far the State of North Carolina 
leads the “ Mother of Presidents.” 

The number of negroes in the conven- 
tion was not large. The majority of the 
convention determined that the Consti- 
tution should contain nothing respecting 
race or color, and so completely was this 
idea adhered to that even in the roll of 
members the race is not mentioned. I 
can therefore only give the number from 
memory. I recognize fourteen names be- 
longing to those of the negro race, and I 
think that was the total number. This 
was a very insignificant portion of the 
total membership of.the convention ; but, 
by acting wisely, they exercised a very 
much greater influence than their num- 
ber ‘would suggest; and, besides this, 
there were a considerable number of 
white members who represented a large 
black constituency. For it was agreed 
by the colored leaders that in all the 
black counties a portion of the delegates 
should be white, and there was only one 
exception to this rule; and that was in a 
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county in which it was said that no white 
man. would accept the nomination. 

The convention was mainly divided 
between those who favored the Recon- 
struction on the Congressional plan and 
those who were opposed. They stood 
about 100 for and 20 against. But among 
the 100 there were several groups and 
different shades of opinion. There were 
the extreme radicals and the conserva- 
tives. 

In the caucus of the majority which 
nominated the president of the sonven- 
tion there were three candidates; two 
Northern men—namely, General Abbott 
and Colonel Heaton—and one native 
North Carolinian—namely, C. J. Cowles. 
Mr. Cowles was the candidate of the 
conservative native group, composed 
largely of the old Union element from 
the West, and the largest group in the 
convention. 

General Abbott and Colonel Heaton 
were both favorites with the colored 
members; but they thought it better to 
support the native candidate, and their 
support secured his nomination and con- 
sequent election. This brought the negro 
into alliance with the largest group in 
the convention, and this alliance was 
maintained until the close of the conven- 
tion. On this account the negro exer- 
cised an influence which otherwise would 
have been impossible. He was repre- 
sented on every important committee. 

The Constitution formed by this con- 
vention provided for a splendid system 
of public instruction, such as had hardly 
been dreamed of before, modeled after 
the best Northern systems. In fact, we 
are not to-day up to what was provided 
for in that Constitution, and through all 
these years very little change has been 
made. It required a four-months school 
in every school district. 

The homestead exemption was a new 
feature. As an evidence of the negro’s 
influence in the convention, I may here 
state the following incident. When the 
homestead measure was under considera- 
tion in committee the negro member of 
the committee offered an amendment 
which was defeated; but he carried it 
into the convention, and after a hard 
fought battle between the ablest lawyers 
the amendment was adopted. 

The rights of women, especially mar- 
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ried women, were guaranteed under this 
Constitution as they had never been be- 
fore. The foundation for the public im- 
provements which have so greatly 
benefited the State generally was laid 
by that convention and encouraged by 
that Constitution. 

For all of this which tended to the up- 
building of every State interest the negro 
vote was solid. There was a sentiment 
in the convention in favor of disfranchis- 
ing a certain class of those who had par- 
ticipated in the Rebellion. The negro 
stood with the conservatives against this 
measure. They said the General Gov- 
ernment might disfranchise those who 
had rebelled against it; but for a State 
which itself had been in rebellion to dis- 
franchise its citizens would be highly in- 
consistent; that while new citizens had 
been added we needed all the old ones. 
On the proposition to petition Congress 
to relieve certain citizens from the polit- 
ical disabilities imposed by the Recon- 
struction measures the negro vote was 
nearly solid, and a negro was made 
chairman of the committee to carry it 
into effect, and many citizens were re- 
lieved and thus enabled to hold office. 

After the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion there was always a considerable 
number of negro members up to 1896, 
when their election was prevented by in- 
timidation and violence. The highest 
number, I think, was twenty-four. 

Through all of that period the negro 
could always be relied upon to support 
such measures as tended toward indus- 
trial development and public improve- 
ments. There have been occasions in 
which his vote was needed in support of 
measures affecting the white people 
alone. The State University has at times 
needed his aid. There have been some 
who charged that it was maintained for 
the benefit of rich men’s sons, and sec- 
tarian influence has sometimes been 
against it; but these things had no ef- 
fect upon the negro. Any provision 
made for Confederate soldiers received 
his hearty support. I will not assert that 
there was no exception to this rule, and 
yet I know of none. But I speak of the 
general conduct of the negro legislators. 

I regret the disfranchisement because 
it deprives the State of a large conserva- 
tive force which has stood for the best 
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development of all its interests. The rad- 
icals are now in the saddle, as was shown 
by the latest Senatorial contest, and the 
best white people have their misgivings 
as to the final outcome. My own im- 
pression is that many will wish they had’ 
not permitted it. 

But I regret the disfranchisement be- 
cause it has rudely and harmfully 
shaken the confidence of the negro in the 
white people. No man can estimate the 
damage that has been done on this line. 
There was a state of confidence and good 
will existing between the white and col- 
ored people of this State, which made 
North Carolina the black’s man favorite 
habitation. Whatever the condition of 
his race elsewhere, he pointed to North 
Carolina with pride. It was the Massa- 
chusetts of this Southland. Here he felt 
that his rights were secure. Here he had 
nothing to complain of; he had the op- 
portunity to work out his own destiny, 
encouraged by his white neighbors. If 
they were not able to give him much help 
they had led him to believe that nothing 
should be permitted to hinder him in his 
effort to help himself. 

It is true that there was no social inter- 
course between him and the white peo- 
‘ ple; but he wanted none. He had his 
own social circle, of which he was so 
proud that he cared not for any other. 
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Everybody here knows that the talk 
about social equality is the shallowest 
kind of clap-trap kept up for effect. A 
black man may be the social equal of a 
white man and - not want to associate 
with him. So I presume social inter- 
course is what is meant, which is a thing 
not thought of here. While the upright 
and intelligent black man does not ad- 
mit any inferiority, yet he does recognize 
the line ‘ung existing, and is as little in- 
clined to cross it as the white man is to 
have him cross it. It has made him clan- 
nish, and he feels as independent of 
white society as it can possibly feel of 
him. Our schools are separate; they 
were made so, not by law under the Con- 
stitution of 1868, but by mutual agree- 
ment. And neither party has shown any 
desire to have them otherwise. There 
was, therefore, complete harmony here. 

But this disfranchisement came upon 
the negro like the shock of an earth- 
quake. It came suddenly and violently. 
He does not, as yet, know to what extent 
he is hurt. Some, feeling alarmed, and 
others feeling a deep sense of the great 
outrage, have left the State; and others 
by thousands would go if they thought 
they could better their condition by go- 
ing. Some are only waiting to see just 
how greatly they are damaged before 
making a move. 

FavETrevitie, N. C, 
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A REPLY TO CRITICISMS 
By Alfred Russel Wallace 


Y article on this subject in the 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 26th having excited 

considerable interest, and several as- 

tronomers having done me the honor to 
criticise it, I gladly take the opportunity 
now offered me of making a brief reply 
to some of my critics, and also of defin- 
ing my position somewhat more clearly. 

I may at once admit that my former 
article, owing to the limited time then 
at my disposal, was written somewhat 
hastily; and that I made several sug- 
gestions and admissions which were of 
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little importance to my general subject, 
but which laid me open to adverse criti- 
cism. Such were a comparison of the 
stars of the Milky Way with the mole- 
cules of a gas, a comparison which I 
think I have seen made by some writer, 
but which was suggested to me by the 
repeated statements in all astronomical 
works that the proper motions of the 
stars are in all directions and at various 
velocities, which quite accords with those 
of gaseous molecules. I now see that 
there is probably no justification for this 
idea, and that the facts that suggested 
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it are apparent only. A _ similar un- 
founded notion (I now think) was that 
of a variation of gravity near the bound- 
ary of the universe, which, like the sup- 
posed loss of light in passing through 
the ether, had better be altogether left 
out of our calculations till some evi- 
dence has been adduced in support of 
them. 

One other point to which several of 
my critics have referred, and as to which 
I think they have somewhat misrepre- 
sented me, no doubt quite unintentional- 
ly, is my supposed statement that our sun 
is placed at the exact center of the uni- 
verse. On looking over my article I find 
that I have in most places when referring 
to this question used qualifying words, 
such as “at or near the very central 
point ”"—that we are “nearly equally 
distant from every part of” the Milky 
Way—“ that our sun is one of the central 
orbs of a globular star cluster,” which 
cluster occupies “a nearly central posi- 
tion ”—that it is “very near to, if not 
actually at, the center of the whole visi- 
ble universe ’””—and then, for once, I 
omit the qualification and use the words, 
“in all probability, in the center of the 
whole material universe.” 

But this one slip some of my critics 
appear to have had chiefly in mind. Pro- 
fessor Turner says that my argument is 
that life “is only possible at the exact 
center,” and that, tho our sun is a mere 
unit of the solar cluster, I claim that it 
is “ the central unit,” whereas I say only 
“one of the central orbs.” Professor 
Marcel Moye twice refers to me as say- 
ing that the sun is at “the very center ” 
of the Galaxy and of the universe 
(Knowledge, June, p. 132). This, how- 
ever, is a matter of detail hardly worth 
referring to. I will therefore pass at 
once to the more important criticisms, 
which are three in number: (1) That I 
have given no proof that the stars are 
not infinite; (2) that the sun’s motion 
through space shows that our present 
central position can only be temporary, 
and (3) that there is no advantage what- 
ever in a central position. Let us con- 
sider these points a little further. 

(1) Is the evidence at our command 
for or against the infinite extension of 
the stellar universe? This is the real 
question, the only question we are able 
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to discuss rationally. As to proof or 
aisproof, either is impossible as regards 
what exists or what does not exist in 
infinite space. And even as regards the 
probability of any particular form of ex- 
istence being infinite we have and can 
have no evidence, and without evidence 
it is irrational to hold any definite opin- 
ion. What I urged in my article was 
that we do possess several distinct kinds 
of evidence, all pointing toward a limita- 
tion of our stellar universe; and I still 
think that this evidence is sufficient, be- 
cause this universe being on the enor- 
mous scale we know it to be, it is the only 
kind of evidence we can possibly get. 
I also find that most students of general 
astronomy express themselves quite 
clearly on this point. Sir John Herschel 
says that in some parts of the Milky 
Way there are “spaces absolutely dark 
and completely void of any star, even 
of the smallest telescopic magnitude,” 
and that, in other parts, 


“extremely minute stars, tho never altogether 
wanting, occur in numbers so moderate as to 
lead us irresistibly to the conclusion that in 
these regions we see fairly through the starry 
stratum, since it is impossible otherwise (sup- 
posing their light not intercepted) that the 
numbers of the smaller magnitudes should not 
go on continually increasing ad infinitum. In 
such cases, moreover, the ground of the 
heavens, as seen between the stars, is for the 
most part perfectly dark, which again would 
not be the case if innumerable multitudes of 
stars, too minute to be individually discern- 
ible, existed beyond.” 


And again, after stating that through- 
out by far the larger portion of the 
Milkv Way the background of the sky is 
generally black, and that there is also an 
absence of excessive crowding of minute 
stars, he concludes that we have “ un- 
equivocal indications that its dimensions 
in directions where these conditions ob- 
tain are not only not infinite, but that the 
space-penetrating power of our tele- 
scopes suffices fairly to pierce through 
and beyond it.” * 

These opinions of the man who had 
studied the whole sphere of the heavens 
most completely, and who had calmly 
and deliberately thought out most of the 
great problems of astronomy throughout 
a life devoted to the science, are certainly 
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worthy of our attention, and should out- 
weigh the opinions or prejudices of those 
who ask for proofs of what cannot be 
proved. 

Among modern astronomers Dr. Isaac 
Roberts tells us that eleven years ago 
he took photographs of the Great Nebula 
in Andromeda, and has recently taken 
photographs of the same object with the 
same instrument (his 20-inch reflector) 
and with the same exposures, but with 
more sensitive plates than were obtain- 
able at the earlier period. But altho in 
the more recent plates both the nebulos- 
ity and the star-images are denser, they 
snow no greater number of stars than 
the earlier ones. Exactly similar facts 
are recorded in the case of the Orion 
Nebula and the Pleiades. 

Another modern astronomer, Mr. J. 
FE. Gore, speaks very strongly on this 
question. He says: 


“Those who do not give the subject suf- 
ficient consideration seem to think that the 
number of the stars is practically infinite, or, at 
least, that the number is so great that it can- 
not be estimated. But this idea is totally in- 
correct, and due to complete ignorance of 
telescopic revelations. It is certainly true 
that, to a certain extent, the larger the tel- 
escope the more the number of the stars seems 
to increase; but we now know that there is a 
limit to this increase of telescopic vision. And 
the evidence clearly shows that we are rapidly 
approaching this limit. Altho the number of 
stars visible in the Pleiades rapidly increases 
at first with increase in the size of the tel- 
escope used, and altho photography has still 
further increased the number of stars in this 
remarkable cluster, it has recently been found 
that an increased length of exposure—beyond 
three hours—adds very few stars to the num- 
ber visible on the photograph taken at the 
Paris Observatory in 1885, on which over 2,000 
stars can be counted. Even with this great 
number on so small an area of the heavens, 
comparatively large vacant places are visible 
hetween the stars, and a glance at the original 
photograph is sufficient to show that there 
would be ample room for many tmes the 
number actually visible.” 


And, referring to the fact that, near the 
North Pole of the Galaxy, Celoria, with 
a quite small telescope he was able to see 
almost exactly the same number of stars 
as Sir William Herschel, with his very 
powerful instruments, he remarks: 
“Their absence, therefore, seems certain 
proof that very faint stars do not exist in that 


direction, and that here, at least, the sidereal 
universe is limited in extent.” * 


These extracts are sufficient to show 
that astronomers of repute, and with a 
combination of practical and theoretical 
knowledge which I make no claim to 
possess, have arrived at the conclusion 
that the stellar universe is limited in ex- 
tent; and I might have quoted Professor 
Newcomb, Miss Clerke and many others 
in a similar sense. But directly I, an 
outsider, venture to set forth the same 
view, and found it upon three distinct 
kinds of evidence, of which this is one, I 
am accused of “ starting a myth,” and 
it is asserted that my “ attempted demon- 
stration of the finite nature of the uni- 
verse breaks down entirely.” This state- 
ment is founded upon the possible and 
probable existence of dark stars and 
other cosmic matter to such an enormous 
amount that they would shut out the 
light from all stars beyond a certain dis- 
tance. Of course, there probably are 
great numbers of dark stars, but what 
proportion they bear to the bright stars 
no one can tell at present. It is a point 
which cannot be determined from any 
general principles, because it must de- 
pend upon the whole series of causes 
which produce so many luminous stars. 
We must know what is the average life 
of a luminous star, and also what is the 
average dormant period of a dark star 
before it becomes luminous again, if it 
ever does so. Of these two groups of 
facts we know absolutely nothing, except 
that there has been very little change in 
the brighter stars during the historical 
period, and that our sun has certainly 
been giving out both light and heat to 
nearly its present amount for many mil- 
lions of years. We may fairly suppose 
that the dark stars are at least equal in 
number to the bright ones, or, perhaps, 
that they are ten times or a hundred 
times as numerous; few probably would 
believe, without any evidence whatever, 
that they are a thousand times as numer- 
ous. But even if they were so abundant 
as this they would not materially dimin- 
ish the light of the stars, as has been 
well shown by one of my less adverse 
critics, Mr. W. H. S. Monck, who on this 
point is on my side. In Knowledge 
(May, 1903), he shows that the differ- 
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ence between the light the stars actually 
give and what they would give if they 
extended to an infinite distance, and 
were distributed in anything approach- 
ing a similar density, is so enormous 
that, even if the dark stars were 150,000 
times as numerous as the bright ones and 
both extended to infinity, every part of 
the heavens should be as bright as the 
face of the moon. Few persons, I pre- 
sume, will claim that they are more 
numerous than this high proportion, 
while even if they are so numerous some 
one or more occultations of bright stars 
(not due to a dark companion) would 
almost certainly have been observed, 
since we must assume that all these dark 
stars have on the average an equal size 
and as great proper motions as the bright 
ones. A dark star with a diameter of a 
million miles and a velocity of ten miles 
a second would occult a star of the same 
size and double the distance for about 
fourteen hours, but with only a few min- 
utes of total obscurity. If the dark star 
were larger and the bright one less dis- 
tant from it the period of obscuration 
would be greater. As such occultations 
of lucid stars would be visible to the 
naked eye, and from what we know of 
the proper motions of the stars and their 
great diversity of size, might last for 
periods of from a few hours to a few 
days, and not recur, and as such a phe- 
nomenon has never been observed, we 
must conclude that the proportion of 
dark bodies is not so excessive as in the 
case supposed by Mr. Monck, and there- 
fore that the stars as a whole—bright 
and dark—are not infinite in number. 
My critics who put forward the hy- 
pothesis of dark stars partially obscuring 
the bright ones, and ultimately totally 
obscuring those beyond a certain disance, 
do not attempt to show what that hypo- 
thesis implies, or consider if it would ex- 
plain the observed facts. They ignore the 
essential point in the evidence, which is, 
that the ratio of increase in the number 
of stars from magnitude to magnitude, 
as determined by the lucid stars, con- 
tinues to be fairly accurate down to the 
ninth or tenth magnitude, and then, al- 
most suddenly, ceases to be accurate, so 
that all minute stars down to the seven- 
teenth magnitude are much less numer- 
ous than they ought to be. If we assume 
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dark stars to exist in any large propor- 
tion we have no right to assume that 
they are distributed very differently, on 
the average, from the bright ones. Con- 
sequently, the lucid stars and the tele- 
scopic stars down to the tenth magnitude 
ought to have their light diminished in 
the same proportion as the remainder 
down to the seventeenth magnitude. We 
must remember that there is no proof 
whatever of these very minute stars be- 
ing on the average further off than the 
rest. If they are most abundant in the 
Milky Way, so are stars of the first 
magnitude. Professor Newcomb says: 


“The smallest stars that we see with the 
most powerful telescopes are not, for the most 
part, more distant than those a grade brighter, 
but are mostly stars of less luminosity situate 
in the same regions.” 


Then we have the remarkable fact that 
the 31 bright stars, above 3.5 magnitude, 
whose parallax has been measured are 
twice as far from us on the average as 
the 41 stars from 3.5 down to 9.5, these 
being the whole of the stars whose dis- 
tances Professor Newcomb considers to 
be fairly well determined. Mr. Thomas 
Lewis, of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, announced the same fact in 1895, 
but dividing the stars somewhat differ- 
ently. He found that stars from 2.70 
down to about 8.40 magnitude had, on 
the average, double the parallaxes of the 
brighter stars above 2.70, and were there- 
fore only half the distance from us. We 
thus see that there is no fixed relation 
between the apparent size and the near- 
ness of the stars, and it follows that the 
rapid diminution in the number of stars 
below a certain magnitude cannot be ex- 
plained by any amount of dark bodies 
unless we suppose also an exceedingly 
unequal distribution of those bodies. 
Hypothetically numerous dark stars, 
hypothetically distributed, do not form 
a very strong argument for rejecting 
direct inferences from the distribution 
of the stars. I therefore venture to think 
that the three converging lines of. evi- 
dence which I have adduced, leading to 
the conclusion that the stellar universe 
is limited in extent, have not even been 
weakened by the arguments hitherto 
brought against them. 

(2) The next point urged by my 
critics, and that on which they lay most 
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stress, is, that even if our sun is in a 
central position now, its known motion 
through space shows that the position is 
only temporary and can have no real 
significance. Professor Turner assures 
us that, without the tremendous inference 
I draw from it, 

“the fact itself, if fact it be, can only in- 
vite our polite attention as a curious coinci- 
dence. Even as a coincidence it does not take 
high rank; for it can, in any case, only be 
temporary. If there is a center to the visible 
universe and if we occupy it to-day, we cer- 
tainly did not do so yesterday, and shall not 
do so to-morrow. The solar system is known 
to be moving among the stars with a velocity 
which would carry us to Sirius in 100,000 
years if we happened to be traveling in his 
direction, as we are not. In the 50 or 100 
million years during which, according to 
geologists, this earth has been a habitable 
globe, we must have passed by thousands of 
stars on the right hand and on the left.” 
And he concludes that 

“so far from our having tranquilly enjoyed a 
central position ‘in unbroken continuity for 
scores or perhaps hundreds of millions of 
years,’ we should in that time have traversed 
the Universe from boundary to boundary.” * 


Taking Professor Newcomb’s estimate 
of the dimensions of the whole stellar 
universe, he finds that we should pass 
across it from boundary to boundary in 
forty-five million years. Thus lightly 
and confidently does Professor Turner 
dispose of the fact that we are, broadly 
speaking, in a central position with re- 
gard to the Milky Way. 

Mr. E. Walter Maunder (in Knowl- 
edge, April, 1903) supports this view. 
He says, speaking of our sun’s motion 
through space: 


“Tf this pace has been maintained in a 
straight line, five million years ago we were 
deep in the actual stream of the Milky Way; 
five million years hence we shall have com- 
pletely crossed the gulf which it encircles and 
again be a member of one of its constituent 
groups on the opposite side.” 


This statement begins with an “ if,” but 
it concludes so positively that no reader 
would imagine there was any reasonable 
doubt as to the conclusion arrived at. 

Another astronomical critic, Prof. 
Marcel Moye, of Montpellier University, 
adopts the same view (in Knowledge, of 
June, 1903). He says: 


* The Fortnightly Review, April, 1903, p. 600. 


“Further, if, by hypothesis, at a given in- 
stant, the sun were at the center of the uni- 
verse, it would lose its position soon, and 
never return to it again. We must not forget 
the proper motion of our luminary, a motion 
of ten miles per second, at least.” 


The views here stated by three of- 
ficial astronomers have greatly surprised 
me, because they assume that the sun, 
and presumably most of the other stars, 
are alike moving in straight lines at 
various speeds and in various directions, 
and that these motions have been in the 
same straight lines for many millions of 
years past, and will be so for many mil- 
lion years to come, carrying us and them 
in various directions into or beyond the 
Milky Way. As regards our sun this 
view is put forth as a proof that its pres- 
ent nearly central position cannot have 
existed in the past and will not exist in 
the future; and, therefore, as a complete 
refutation of my view, that its present 
central position is a fact of great signifi- 
cance. 

Now what surprises me is that all 
these gentlemen should have either for- 
gotten or have purposely ignored the 
existence of gravitation. For within a 
system of hundreds of millions of suns, 
irregularly distributed, and supposed to 
be on the average much larger than ours, 
motion in a straight line, not only for 
millions of years, but for any one year, is 
impossible. This view of even approxi- 
mately straight line motion of our sun— 
“traversing the universe from boundary 
to boundary ”—implies that such motion 
was not acquired by gravitation within 
the universe, but was given to it by some 
outer force; and, therefore, if all the 
proper motions of the stars were acquired 
in the same way—that they were driven 
into the universe from without—then in- 
deed the whole system would be more 
analogous to the molecules of a gas than 
to a universe in which gravitation was 
the chief or the only ruling force. 

Still more surprising is the circum- 
stance that my critics have ignored the 
fact that this determination of the sun’s 
motion at a certain rate and in a certain 
direction is founded upon an assumption, 
which assumption is known to be partial- 
ly and may be wholly erroneous. The 
assumption is that the proper motions of 
the stars are not systematic, have no re 
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lation to each other, but are wholly ran- 
dom motions. Now, in the first place, 
hardly any mathematical astronomers 
believe this to be really the case, and 
many are searching in every direction 
for systematic motions in some part or 
the whole of the heavens. And, in the 
second place, some such systematic mo- 
tions do actually exist. By carefully 
charting all the proper motions known 
at the time, the late Mr. R. A. Proctor 
showed that in various parts of the 
heavens groups of stars were moving 
together in the same direction and at 
exactly or nearly the same speed. Five 
stars in the Great Bear, three in Cas- 
siopeia, and almost all in the Pleiades 
thus move together. He termed these 
motions “ star drift,” and till such mo- 
tions are carefully searched for and com- 
pared with each other we cannot say 
that the apparent motions of any stars 
are not systematic. M. Rancken and 
Mr. Maxwell Hall have both discovered 
what they believe to be very extensive 
systematic motions. 

As to the effect of these facts and in- 
dications upon the determination of the 
direction and rate of motion of our sun, I 


will give the opinion of three astrono- 


mical writers of repute. Mr. W. H. S. 


Monck, of Dublin, says: 


“The proof of this motion rests on the as- 
sumption that if we take a sufficient number 
of stars their real motions in all directions 
will be equal, and that, therefore, the apparent 
preponderances which we observe in particular 
directions result from the real motion of the 
sun. But there is no impossibility in a sys- 
tematic motion of the majority of the stars 
used in these researches which might recon- 
cile the observed facts with a motionless sun. 
And, in the second place, if the sun is not in 
the exact center of gravity of the universe, we 
might expect him to be moving in an orbit 
around this center of gravity, and our obser- 
vations on his actual motion are not sufficiently 
numerous or accurate to enable us to affirm 
that he is moving in a right line rather than 
in such an orbit.” 


Again, Miss A. M. Clerke, the historian 
of modern astronomy, in her “ System 
of the Stars,” speaks still more strongly 
on the same question, as follows: 

“For the assumption that the absolute 
movements of the stars have no preference 
for one direction over another forms the basis 
of all investigations hitherto conducted into 
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the translatory advance of the solar system. 
The little fabric of laboriously acquired knowl- 
edge regarding it at once crumbles if that 
basis has to be removed.” 


And quite recently Mr. W. W. Camp- 
bell, of the Lick Observatory, writes as 
follows : 

“The motion of.the Solar System is a pure- 
ly relative quantity. It refers to specified 
groups of stars. The results for various 
groups may differ widely, and all be correct. 
It would be easy to select a group of stars 
with reference to which the solar motion 
would be reversed 180 degrees from the value 
assigned above.” * 


It appears, then, that whether we con- 
sider the effects of gravitation, which 
almost always lead to motions either in 
elliptical orbits or in some other allied 
curves, or whether we take into account 
the extreme uncertainty, if not total in- 
validity, of the data on which all deter- 
minations of the sun’s motion through 
space depend, my chief astronomical 
critics have misled their readers by set- 
ting before them the supposed motion 
of the sun as if it were certainly in a 
straight line and not in some orbit around 
a center, and also as if both its direction 
and velocity were determined by methods 
of observation as secure as those by 
which the distances of the sun and of the 
nearest stars have been measured. So 
far, then, as the objections to my views 
depending upon the sun’s motion through 
space are concerned, I submit that I have 
shown them to be wholly worthless. 

(3) The third most confidently stated 
criticism of my article was that, even 
if we were in a central position in the 
stellar universe, and if that position were 
a permanent one, it would not be of the 
least use to us as an inhabited world. 
Professor H. H. Turner says: 

“We have no reason for supposing that if 
the stars were blotted out of existence our sun 
would become dead and cold sensibly sooner 
than under present conditions. The accepted 
belief is that his slow contraction is suf- 
ficient to account for the energy radiated, and 
other observed phenomena; and it has never, 
so far as I am aware, been suggested that we 
are kept alive by the attractive powers of our 
neighbors, the fixed stars, or by their influ- 
ence in any other form. We might wander 
into outer space without losing anything more 
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serious than we lose when the night is cloudy 
and we cannot see the stars.” * 


Now this way of looking at the ques- 
tion is a very one-sided and imperfect 
one. We are situated im a vast universe 
and are products of it. We cannot de- 
tach ourselves from it and say, “ we do 
not want the rest of the universe; the 
stars are no good to us; so long as we 
have our sun all the rest may go.” The 
universe is a mightv organism; its whole 
aspect and structure assure us of the 
fact. We are a portion of it, and owe 
our position, our surroundings, our very 
existence to it. Looking at it as an 
evolutionist, I believe that it is only by 
tracing it back to some necessary earlier 
state that we shall be able to form some 
rational conception of how it has evolved, 
how it has come to be what it is, how we 
have come to be where we are. Then, 
and then only, shall we be able to give 
any probable answer to the question, 
What advantages have we derived from 
our nearly central position? 

On all these points I eould find hardly 
any suggestions of enlightenment in as- 
tronomical literature, but, rather, what 
seem to me now to be unnecessary diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of the in- 
quirer ; and at the time I wrote my article 
[ had no clear ideas on the subject my- 
self. Hence my vague and weak sug- 
gestion of stellar radiations affecting us. 
But, having undertaken to write a book 
upon the same subject as my article, I 
have for some three or four months been 
almost daily more or less occupied with 
it, and have quite recently reached what 
is, to myself at all events, a satisfactory 
explanation. 

Light first came to me through read- 
ing (so far as a nonmathematician can 
read such a work) Lord Kelvin’s re- 
markable article in the Philosophical 
Magazine of January, 1902, “On the 
Clusteringof Gravitational Matter in Any 
Part of the Universe.” In the first place, 
this removed the difficulty, which al- 
most all writers upon the stellar universe 
had dwelt upon, as to the proper motions 
of the stars being often so large that 
they could not have been produced by 
gravitation within the universe. By 
different, but yet quite probable assump- 
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tions as to the primitive extent of the 
universe and the mass of matter within 
it, Lord Kelvin shows that the average 
proper motions are such as could be pro- 
duced by gravitation. But he does not, 
as I had hoped he would have done, go 
on to explain how his preliminary as- 
sumptions would or might lead to a uni- 
verse constituted like that which we see 
around us. 

Having arrived at the last chapter of 
my book I was for some weeks puzzling 
myself over this problem, some solution 
of which I felt to be essential to the com- 
pletion of my work; and at last—as I 
usually find to be the case—the sought- 
for solution came to me, and brought 
with it, as I had expected it would bring, 
a very clear explanation of the extreme 
importance of our central position as the 
only one which could afford the condi- 
tions which are absolutely essential for 
the long processes of life development. 
This enabled me to complete my work, 
which is now ready for the press, and I 
hope will be published shortly after the 
appearance of this article. 

The careful study of the whole sub- 
ject during the preparation of this work 
has greatly strengthened the position I 
took in my first article. In the portion 
devoted to the biology and physics of 
the earth and solar system especially, I 
have found that such delicate adjust- 
ments and such numerous combinations 
of physical and chemical conditions are 
required for the development and main- 
tenance of life as to render it in the 
highest degree improbable that they 
should all be again found combined in 
any planet; while within the solar system 
this improbability approaches very near 
indeed to a certainty. This part of my 
work contains so much novel and sug- 
gestive matter as to throw quite a new 
light on a subject which, so far as I 
know, has never before been so fully dis- 
cussed. 

In the astronomical portion of the vol- 
ume also I have shown that a large body 
of facts due to recent researches have 
a direct bearing upon the question of 
there being other inhabited planets re- 
volving around other suns. On this 
question of course there can be no direct 
evidence; but the facts that I adduce 
will, I think, satisfy those who come to 
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the subject without prepossessions on 
one side or the other that the combina- 
tion of probabilities against such an oc- 
currence are so great as to lead to the 
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provisional conclusion that our earth is 
the only inhabited planet in the whole 
stellar universe. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND. 
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The Footstep of Fear 


By L. H. Hammond 


T was Christine’s friend, Tom, through 
whom Fear entered the child’s life. 
Before Tom began to spend his 

evenings in the kitchen Cliristine had 
been the most considerate of nurses. 
When she tucked the bedclothes about 
her small charge at night, and sat be- 
side her until the litle one fell asleep, 
her talk had been all of fairies, and haw- 
thorn hedges, and the green English 
fields in which she had played as a 
child; but when Tom began to wait for 
her below stairs—to wait in the company 
of Ellen, the jolly cook, and Maggie, the 
blue-eyed housemaid, Christine had 
grown cross and impatient. She un- 
dressed the little girl almost roughly, 
and even hurried her through her 
prayers. When she tucked her jin bed she 
refused to sit beside her; and in answer 
to the child’s half-suppressed sob she 
paused in the act of turning out the gas 
to bend close above the small pillow and 
the suddenly widened eyes that stared 
at her in the dimmed light. Her voice 
itself was a threat as she opened the 
door in the child’s soul by which Fear 
might enter in. 

“As long as you are good nothing 
will hurt you,” she concluded, more 
kindly. “Be quiet and don’t tell and 
you’re all right.” She turned the gas 
quite. out, and closed the door, leaving 
Fear to watch in her place by the bed. 

Not that the child called it Fear; she 
knew no name for the vague, formless 
thing. But its formlessness was an 
added terror, which was hightened by 
the fact that to her strained imagination 
an audible footfall came from that void 
which was its presence, while above its 
awful shapelessness she felt, tho she 
never saw—a face. Beast, monster, 
devil—whether one or all of these she 


could not say; and only because a thing 
spoken of must be designated by a word 
could one call the dark impersonal pres- 
ence It. 

Every night after this It came, a ter- 
rible black emptiness moving with slow, 
steady steps to the child’s bed. The 
steps fell first in the long hall, when 
Christine turned out the nursery gas. As 
she went out she moved noiselessly over 
the thick carpet toward the door which 
led to the back hall, and the progress 
of her retreat was known to the cower- 
ing child only by the sound of the other’s 
stealthy approach—a sound distinctly 
heard above the heavy beating of her 
own heart. It moved a step nearer for 
every step that Christine moved away: 
when she stood at the door of the back 
hall It stood at the nursery door, al- 
ways; when -she opened the door—soft- 
ly, lest it should be known down stairs 
that she had left the nursery before 
sleep came to its small inmate—It en- 
tered; and when Christine closed the 
door behind her It sprang with a great 
leap to the child’s bedside, and hung 
over her in the dark, mowing and gib- 
ing, with an awful threat behind its 
senseless leer. She could never see the 
face nor the leer; if she could have done 
that she might have borne it; she only 
felt them through the shuddering dark. 

And It was not alone; the tiger un- 
der the bed belonged to It, and the ape 
in the closet, and the man with the 
black mask and the sword. These also 
were unseen enemies, but she knew all 
about them; Christine had told her, not 
only on that first dreadful night, but 
often since. They were friends of Chris- 
tine’s, in some mysterious way, and so 
long as the child obeved her they were 
not to be feared ; but if she ever cried, or 
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called her mother, or told any one that 
Christine did not stay with her until she 
was asleep—then they would spring at 
her in the dark and tear her limb from 
limb. If she obeyed she was safe; Chris- 
tine said so, and Christine never told 
lies; she said she never did; and, be- 
sides, she would be afraid to tell lies, be- 
cause liars were put in the fire and burned 
up. Her brother told her that the day 
she promised to let him play with her 
best doll in his own way, and then 
snatched her away and ran to Christine 
with her. She was a liar; she shivered 
as she thought of the lake of fire. But 
he was digging Miss Homer’s eyes out 
of her head—her beautiful eyes—to see 
why they didn’t shut faster. God would 
burn her up; but it wasn’t fair when 
other people made you tell lies; perhaps 
God did something to them, too. But He 
wouldn’t do anything to Christine; she 
was always good. That was why the 
tiger loved her, and the man, and the 
ape ; they hated bad people—oh, did they 
know she was a liar? She shrank fur- 
ther down under the bedclothes. Chris- 
tine said they wouldn’t hurt her if she 


kept still; but Christine didn’t know 


about It. It would not mind Christine; 
It would not mind anybody; and It was 
the tiger’s friend, too! She dared not 
open her eyes, but she knew that in the 
dark It was bending down, and that the 
tiger had crawled to the edge of the bed 
to lick It’s hand. The ape peered out of 
the closet grinning a welcome to It, and 
the man in the mask stood just behind. 
They were all It’s friends, and It hated 
her. But it was so dark; perhaps they 
could not see her—tho she knew in the 
depths of her cowering little soul that 
they did. Perhaps she could spring out 
of bed on the other side, and reach the 
hall door before It or the tiger could 
catch her. But the closet! she would 
have to pass that. She felt the ape’s 
skinny fingers, and the man’s sword at 
her throat. It bent closer over the bed; 
did It know what she had been about to 
do? 

Time dragged by. The door-bell rang, 
and company came in. Laughter floated 
up the stairs, and It grinned hideously at 
the thought of the company in the nur- 
sery. Once her mother sang, and that 
comforted her. Ages afterward her 
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mother came upstairs. The man and the 
ape drew back into the depths of the 
closet; the tiger crawled to the exact 
middle of the space under the bed and 
curled his taii up carefully; It passed 
noiselessly to the other side of the room, 
and hid in the shadows as the door 
opened, and her mother—her dearest 
mother—came in and bent down to kiss 
her cheek. She dared not stir, but she 
knew that It was gone. Her mother 
touched her forehead gently. “ The child 
is in a perspiration,” she said to herself ; 
“but there doesn’t seem to be too much 
cover; Christine is so careful. How fast 
asleep she is!” and with another kiss she 
went through into her own room, leav- 
ing the connecting door open. When she 
put out her light It slipped back, but the 
door was open, and It did not dare to 
come very close to the bed. The tiger had 
gone to sleep, and the ape and the man 
knew her mother was there; they were 
afraid—oho! The little body relaxed, 
the breath came freely, and out on the 
full tide of sleep she drifted beyond It’s 
reach. 

This happened many nights, through - 
many years. At first It never dared to 
come in the daytime; but at dusk she 
knew the stealthy footfall was coming 
steadily to meet her, and that in the dark 
It would stand by her bed, with its hor- 
rible, unseen leer. She had, as she grew 
older, tried the effect of leaving her gas 
burning; but in the loneliness and si- 
lence of the night It was all-powerful, 
and could shroud itself in darkness and 
light alike. Every night her mother came 
to give her a last good-night kiss, but 
the child never told her that she was 
awake; she was afraid to speak of It at 
night, and in the daytime she was 
ashamed. 

She no longer believed in the tiger or 
the ape, tho she looked for them under 
the bed and in the closet every night to 
make sure, and took off her slippers in 
the middle of the room to leap into the 
bed from a distance, feeling cold, sharp 
claws on her ankles as she did so, and 
tucking the covers about her with fever- 
ish haste. The man was no longer in the 
closet, and had lost his mask and his 
sword. He carried a knife now, and 
came with It. The two crept up the 
stairs together night after night. Some- 











times they paused at her mother’s door, 
or her: brother’s, instead of at her own, 
and she would spring out of bed to call 
them before it should be too late. But 
she was ashamed to give a false alarm, so 
she always lit the gas in the hall first, 
shaking with cold, her teeth chattering ; 
and always, as she turned with wide eyes 
to face them, they were gone. She would 
rush to the head of the stairs after them, 
but they could not be seen, tho the stairs 
creaked, one by one, under their invisible 
tread. She could never understand why 
the sound did not rouse the world. 
Sometimes, in a frenzy of terror to which 
anything was better than uncertainty, she 
fled after them, barefooted and silent. It 
mattered little at such times that the man 
might turn in the darkness and plunge 
his knife into her heart, if only she could 
seize It by the throat and turn it to the 
light and look once full in its face. To 
do that meant death or freedom, she 
knew; and there were times when she 
cared little which it might be. At 
every point she strove to face the thing 
she feared; and at every point it eluded 
her, and stood, unseen, but felt, a little 
further down her path. 

Years afterward, when she married, 
the footstep which had dogged her life 
began to track the man she loved; then 
it followed the child. The daytime ceased 
to protect her. Through the long sum- 
mers in every lightning flash It’s lean 
finger threatened them both; and when 
the wild Western winds shook the house 
It leered at her through the storm. Day 
and night It’s power grew with her love, 
and tho she still struggled it was without 
hope. 

But one night as she lay in her bed 
thinking a mother’s thoughts about the 
child asleep in the crib beside her, the lit- 
tle one awoke, crying out in sudden fear. 
As she turned to soothe her It thrust it- 
self with quick, noiseless step between 
her bed and the crib. She felt through 
her soul the horror of the unspoken 
threat, but she leaned toward the child 
and quieted it. Then something new 
and strong rose up within her, and 
through the darkness she looked full 
where she felt It’s face. 

“You shall never touch the child,” she 
said. “I will fill her life so full of love 
and courage that there will be no room 
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in it for you to come. You may darken 
my life as you will, but the child shall 
never know that you exist.” 

It drew closer, and as she faced It’s 
nearing presence she knew that It’s face 
was distorted by a thousand passions; 
but the child’s hand lay in hers, and tho 
she trembled, she smiled in the dark. 

Often the man she loved was called 
from home, and through the long nights 
and stormy days of that wind-cursed 
country she fought with It for the child. 
When the boy came she had a double 
strength, and with the baby she knew 
herself invincible. They grew up happy 
and unafraid; for if terror threatened 
their childish hearts it vanished before 
love’s magic touch. Love filled their 
days and nights, and ruled their world, 
and gave them wisdom for an im- 
pregnable defense. Absorbed in this 
struggle the woman fought her own 
fears no longer, and thought of them 
only when she must. Her conscious- 
ness of It became focused in a determina- 
tion to keep a like consciousness out of 
her children’s lives. 

The years passed by. Never once had 
her old desire been granted to her—to 
see the vague terror take the tangible 
shape of danger before her eyes, that she 
might face her fear and find in its actual 
presence either the freedom for which 
she longed or the death to which she had 
once been indifferent. 

But one morning when the man she 
loved was away from home and the chil- 
dren were at school she glanced up from 
her sewing and saw two men come in at 
the gate. Either of them might have 
been It made visible to the eyes of day, 
so evil were their faces. The old house 
was a detached one, set in a large yard, 
and there was no one on the place at the 
moment except herself and the house- 
maid. Accustomed to forestalling the 
fears of others rather than to thinking of 
her own, she went herself to the door; 
the maid, she knew, would be frightened. 
She opened the door a little way, and in 
answer to the younger man’s demand 
for money replied that she had none to 
give him. The man swore a great oath, 


which was echoed by his companion. She 

had opened the door such a little way- 
that they knew the house was empty save 

for women. 
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“We will come in and see what you 
have got,” said the man, “and what we 
want we will take.” He set his shoulder 
to the door. 

A sudden rage rushed upon her and 
swept her out beyond all knowledge of 
herself. She flung the door wide and 
stepped up close to the man, her eyes 
blazing into his. She spoke in a new 
voice. 

“T will give you ten seconds to get 
outside that gate,” she said. “ Now go.” 

They turned and fled. She stood and 
watched them as they ran down the walk, 
under the flickering shadows of the elms, 


her anger still hot within her. Then she 
leaned against the doorway, trembling, 
for she caught suddenly the sound of a 
stealthy step, which fled before the men, 
and knew that three passed out at the 
gate. The men’s shoes clattered on the 
brick walk; but the sound that rang to 
heaven was the hurrying tread of the si- 
lent footfall, whose terror had filled her 
life. She stood listening through the 
clear sunshine until it ceased, knowing 
that it ceased for all time. Then she 
turned and went into the house with the 
light of freedom on her face. 
WuiressurG, TENN. 
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Why Not Iceland? 


By the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Socigty or CurisTIAN ENDEAVOR 


OW that Uncle Sam is reaching out 
his long and capacious arms to 
many parts of the world, I have 

often wondered why he did not cast an 
eye, not a covetous eye, but one in which 
there is at least a sparkle of acquisitive- 
ness, on the great island of the Arctic 
Seas known to us by the unprepossessing 
name of Iceland. He has been hag- 
gling with the Danish Government for 
some little bits of her territory in the 
West Indies, and long before this, were 
{t not for the stubborn opposition of the 
Danish Parliament, would have con- 
cluded a bargain, which would have been 
as fair and generous for Denmark and 
for the islands themselves as it would 
have been profitable to him. But all this 
time he has left out of account apparently 
an island many times larger than all of 
them, and in some particulars, at least, 
many times more important. 

Iceland in point of size ranks four- 
teenth among the islands of the world, 
having an area of 39,740 square miles. 
It is larger than Ireland by one-sixth, and 
only a little smaller than Newfoundland. 
Our new possession of Luzon in the 
Philippines is larger by almost three 
thousand square miles, while Mindanao 
ranks next to Iceland in size, being only 
a little larger than Iceland. Tasmania, 


Ceylon, Formosa, Sicily and other fa- 
mous islands are far smaller, while 
Hawaii, Jamaica and Corsica are only 
about one-tenth of the size of Iceland. 

In point of size, Iceland would indeed 
be a noble acquisition of territory, and 
tho, to be sure, it can boast no luxuriant 
vegetation, and has many thousand 
square miles of fire-scarred desert, or 
snow-covered jokull, it is by no means 
the utterly inhospitable and dreary land 
which the fancy of many people paints 
it. 

A visit to this remote island last sum- 
mer showed me that it had possibilities 
as yet largely undeveloped, and that in 
some ways it holds a strategic position 
between the continents. 

It is now almost a treeless island, tho 
when the Northmen first discovered it, a 
thousand years ago, it is said there were 
trees of sufficient size for shipbuilding 
and house building. Now they are re- 
duced to two lonely specimens in the 
northern part of the island, which are 
visited as great curiosities by the inhab- 
itants, most of whom have never seen 
a tree in all their lives. Scanty shrubs 
and a brush growth, which rarely attain 
a hight of more than three or four feet, 
take the place of the forests that greeted 
the eyes of the Northmen, but it is said 
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by well-informed people that forest fires 
and the nibbling teeth of innumerable 
sheep have kept down the growth of large 
trees, and that the island could be again 
reforested if sufficient pains were taken. 
Experiments are already under way in 
this direction with considerable hope of 
success. 

The mineral resources of Iceland, too, 
are, so far as is now known, very meager, 
tho it is altogether probable that a more 
careful exploration of the island would 
reveal sources of wealth of this sort 
which are now undreamed of. But all 
the sources of productive wealth are not 
found in mines or forests or even in a 
varied agriculture. There are vast plains 
in Iceland that might support millions 
of cattle and tens of millions of sheep, 
and any number of the hardy little ponies 
that are so useful, and which provide in 
fact the only means of locomotion aside 
from that furnished by the old-fashioned, 
primitive form of “ Foot, Walker & Co.” 
Sheep, cattle and ponies all take care of 
themselves during the Icelandic sum- 
mer, and sufficient hay can be raised to 
carry them through the long winter, even 
if their numbers were multiplied many 
fold. 

A well-known lawyer in Reykjavik, a 
native of the island, and a man of wide 
observation and travel, tells me that one- 
third of the land of Iceland can be easily 
put into tillage or pasturage, but that 
less than one-hundredth of it is cultivated 
at the present time. I will not vouch for 
his estimate, but it is undoubtedly true, 
that with sufficient capital, and with 
modern enterprise infused into the busi- 
ness, the sheep and cattle trade might 
be greatly extended. 

Another vast and incalculable source 
of wealth for Iceland comes from the all- 
encompassing seas. There are no such 
cod fisheries in the world to-day as in 
the waters that surround Iceland, while 
halibut, sole and a multitude of other 
edible fishes are also to be caught in the 
deep sea. The rivers swarm with salmon 
and trout of the finest quality and of the 
largest size, and every year attract many 
sportsmen, and others who do not claim 
that title, but confess themselves dis- 
ciples of the gentle Izaak. 

Whales abound, too, in these Northern 
waters as.well as fish. In the summer time 
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one sees in every direction the black trail 
made by the smoke of the seiners from 
many lands, who are obliged by law to 
keep three miles off the shore, but yet do 
incalculable damage to the industry of 
the poor Icelanders by robbing the waters 
far and wide of their chief support, the 
codfish. Many are the complaints con- 
cerning these foreign trawlers, but the 
Danish Government is either unwilling 
or unable to secure the full rights of the 
Icelanders to their chief source of 
wealth. 

The people of Iceland, tho compara- 
tively few in numbers, form the most de- 
sirable class of citizens that could be 
annexed to the domains of a free repub- 
lic, where universal education and a high 
moral standard are the first essentials. 
Tho there are only about 80,000 people 
in the whole island, every man and 
woman, and every child above ten years 
of age, can read and write. Education 
is practically universal. The peripatetic 
schoolmaster goes from farm housé to 
farm house in the winter, teaching the 
young ideas how to shoot, and, tho vil- 
lages are unknown, with the exception 
of a very few places on the sea coast, and 
public schools are out of the question 
when farm houses are from three to ten 
miles apart, yet the schoolmaster has 
done his business to such good purpose 
that there is probably less illiteracy in 
Iceland than in any nation in the world. 

The people, too, are a sober, industri- 
ous, hard working, God fearing race. 
They love their country with an intense 
devotion, they respect the church, and are 
all communicants according to the Lu- 
theran forms. They are not averse to 
innovations of modern civilization, but 
would welcome these benefits gladly if 
their means allowed them to indulge in 
such luxuries. They are progressive as 
well as intelligent, and would add a 
noble element to the varied and polyglot 
population of the United States. 

Furthermore, they have, as is well 
known, a noble literature and hoary 
traditions, which would make them, in 
the latter respect, at least, the most note- 
worthy element in our cosmopolitan life 
In the year 1000 Christianity was adoptec 
by the Althing, and with it, we are told, 
“the Icelanders obtained pens, ink and 
parchment, and developed a marvelous 
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literary activity, producing the eddas and 
sagas which constitute the undying 
glory of this remarkable people.” If we 
have no ancient ruins in America of 
civilized life, we could at least have a 
hoary literature, and a poetry older than 
Chaucer’s, if Iceland were annexed as 
one of the sovereign States of the Union. 
These sagas were put in writing in the 
eleventh century, it is said, and are a 
typical and peculiar form of literature 
that begins with the story of the family 
when it first settled in the country, giv- 
ing the life of the hero through child- 
hood, youth and subsequent manhood, 
relating his battles, his prowess, and his 
final fate, while, if the hero happened to 
be a scald, a poet, as was often the case, 
the prose narrative is interspersed with 
his poems. 

This acquisition of an ancient litera- 
ture would, indeed, be but a sentimental 
advantage, but is worthy of considera- 
tion when we are annexing peoples and 
tribes which, when weighed in the bal- 
ances all together, would not in intel- 
‘lectual ability and vigor balance a single 
Icelandic family, that can trace its his- 
tory back to the early Vikings. 

Furthermore, the Icelanders, by their 
very circumstances and geographical 
situation just beneath the Arctic Circle, 
have been obliged for many generations 
to live the strenuous life. They have had 
to battle with cold and hunger and priva- 
tions of all kinds. A splendid national 
character is the result. No effeminate, 
tropical tribe do we find clustering 
around the snowy peaks of Mount Hecla. 
No race of weaklings could have lived 
for so many centuries at the very foot 
of the Aurora Borealis. Only the fittest 
have survived, and these fittest are 
worthy to live under more happy con- 
ditions than they have ever yet known, if 
physical, moral and intellectual worth are 
to be considered. 

In picturesque and interesting land- 
scape features Iceland has nothing to 
suffer in comparison with the most at- 
tractive countries in the world. The fa- 
mous Thingvellir, where a thousand 
years ago the Althing met, and where it 
continued to meet until comparatively 
recent times, is one of the most pictur- 
esque and remarkable spots in the wide 
world. Thirty-five miles from Reykjavik 
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on the seashore, almost directly inland, 
lies this wonderful natural parliament 
house. Suddenly without warning the 
road enters a narrow defile. The ragged 
rocks tower on either hand for nearly a 
hundred feet with their black, precipitous 
walls, and we realize that we are in the 
famous Almannanagja, or “ All-Men’s- 
Rift,” by which the Althing, or Icelandic 
parliament, a thousand years ago entered 
their unique meeting place under the 
open sky on the greensward, the grandest 
and most awful house of parliament in 
all the world. 

Of special romantic interest is the Ice- 
lander himself, since his ancestors first 
discovered gur own shores, a half century 
before Columbus sighted San Salvador. 
Wherever the ancient site of Norumbega 
is buried, and its grave will probably 
never be fully identified, Leif Ericcson 
and his comrades must have the honor 
and glory of first bringing Western 
civilization to our shores. 

The strategic position of Iceland be- 
tween the nations is well worthy of care- 
ful consideration. An examination of 
a map of the world will show how it lies 
almost exactly in the center of the North 
Atlantic Ocean, between Greenland and 
Scandinavia—a little nearer to Green- 
land, to be sure, and seeming to belong 
more to America than to Europe. In- 
deed, Iceland is largely in the Western 
Hemisphere, Reykjavik, the capital, and 
the larger part of the island belonging 
to our own half of the world. Should 
there ever be serious trouble between 
America and Europe, which may heaven 
forbid! Iceland would be of immense 
value to the naval power that owned it. 
Here could be established a magnificent 
base of supplies, and from this base the 
North Atlantic could be dominated. Tho 
it is so near to Greenland, it is not far 
from Europe, only five hundred miles 
from the north of Scotland to the south 
of Iceland, and about the same distance 
from the east coast of Iceland to the west- 
ern shore of Norway. 

The harbors are many and magnificent. 
Reykjavik lies at the end of an immense 
bay, the Saxafjord, as it is called, tho 
it has few of the characteristics which 
we usually associate with a Norwegian 
fjord, being a vast and generous expanse 
of water, partially inclosed by two jut- 
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ting points of land, on the end of which 
rises Sneaefelljokull, thre thousand feet 
in the air, clad perpetually with virgin 
snow. The harbors on the north of the 
island are far better than on the south, 
and in every respect it would make a 
splendid base of supplies. 

All these suggestions concerning the 
possible acquisition of this “ Lady of the 
Snows” by chivalrous Uncle Sam are 
based on the supposition that the United 
States would wish to offer a fair price, 
and that Denmark would be willing to 
sell this island of hers, which in her 
present condition she is unable adequate- 
ly to develop, and would be utterly un- 
able to protect in case of war. I would 
suggest, of course, no forcible acquisition 
and no expansion by might of arms, but 
it is altogether conceivable, and alto- 
gether probable, if not certain, that such 
an exchange of ownership would result 
in the happiness of both parties to the 
transaction. 

But supposing “ Barkis is willin’, 
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it 


may be asked if Iceland herself desires’ 


to be wooed and won. There is no way 


of finding out perhaps unless Uncle Sam 


follows the example of other bashful 
men and “ pops the question” for him- 
self, but it is very certain that Iceland 
has no special regard for her mother 
country, or the country that now acts 
in loco parentis. The real mother coun- 
try of Iceland is Norway, from which 
for many years she has been politically 
separated. 

The Icelanders have very little love, 
evidently, for the Danes. Most of their 
ancient grievances have been redressed, 
to be sure, and they have a government 
as free as can be desired. They hold the 
same relation to Denmark that Canada 
does to Great Britain, and are practically 
a free and independent people, yet it is 
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a very slender tie that binds them to their 
suzerain power. There is little doubt 
that they would be very willing to change 
their allegiance if material improve- 
ments and advantages were assured. 
There are also few sentimental bonds that 
link them to Denmark, and they feel that 
the little kingdom in the North Seas is 
unable to give them much assistance or 
to develop their land. 

Just now many Icelanders look, no 
doubt, to England, and would welcome, 
as some have told me, British interven- 
tion and ownership. Their communica- 
tion is more direct with Great Britain 
than with any other country. A monthly 
line of steamers that starts from Copen- 
hagen sails directly between Leith and 
Reykjavik, carrying British goods and 
British ideas every month, and many 
British sportsmen every summer. The 
only fuel available besides a little peat in 
the bogs near Reykjavik is coal from 
Newcastle, and in many ways Iceland 
is dependent commercially upon Great 
Britain. 

However, there is no special attach- 
ment, so far as I could learn, to the Brit- 
ish people or the British Government, and 
a kindred Power like ourselves which 
could develop the resources of Iceland 
and guarantee her liberties, her laws and 
he rights, especially a Power that could 
incorporate her territory into the Union 
as an integral part of the Republic, would, 
I have no doubt, be welcomed warmly 
by the people themselves. At any rate, 
if the genius of American expansion is 
seeking for new worlds to conquer or 
new lands to annex for his own advan- 
tage, or for the sake of benevolently 
assimilating, improving and advancing 
the interests of other peoples, he may 
well ask the question, “ Why not Ice- 
land?” 


Boston, Mass. 





The Achievement of Mr. Henley 


By Lawrence Gilman 


ITH the death of William Ernest 
Henley there passed quite the 
most robust and vivid figure in 

contemporary letters. Both in poetry 
and in prose, Mr. Henley’s achievement 
was brilliant in a manner and degree 
without parallel in the literature of to- 
day. None had, in poetry, precisely his 
consuming intensity of expression, his 
emotional luxuriance, his riotous extrem- 
ity of mood. In prose he was unique in 
audacity, in penetration, in a certain 
extraordinary and compelling alliance of 
distinction and gusto, of precision and 
virility. 

No one, probably, in estimating his es- 
sential work—his verse—would claim for 
him the considerable virtues of balance, 
vision and width of range. He was pre- 
eminently a poet of wilful impulse. He 
looked upon life, not steadily and direct- 
lv, but obliquely—as in a mirror which, 
-while it often showed him a world where 
life wore such a veritable front of beauty 
as he saw, more often showed him a 
world distorted and obscured, filled with 
strange shapes of terror and despair, or 
grimmer presences of shuddering and 
bitter portent. And yet, for all the res- 
ervations that one must make in ap- 
praising the measure of his accomplish- 
ment, how admirable, how engrossing, 
how incomparable he was at his best! 
Where else. in any body of lyric writing, 
will you find just that commingling of 
exuberance and intensity, that prodigal 
and vibrant loveliness, that unconquer- 
able vitality that were his? “ How can 
we pass,” wrote Walter Pater, in one of 
his most arresting passages—“ how can 
we pass most swiftly from point to point, 
and be present always at the focus where 
the greatest number of vital forces unite 
in their purest energy?” Mr. Henley 
lived, as it seemed, continually at that 
burning focus. His utterances were 
quick and urgent with the joy of earth, 
the immediate, sensuous delight in bod- 
ily things. He had, in an obviously lim- 
ited measure, the order of temperament 
which, in the fullness of its magnificence, 
was Wagner’s. His sensibility was 
acute, his power of definite expression 
marvelously rich and strong. And he 
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was a master of moods; he traversed, 
with superb and astonishing impetuosity, 
the full emotional gamut. His verse has 
the pliancy and the textural richness of 
modern music; its responsiveness, its elo- 
quent fluency, were, in his hands, aston- 
ishing and unique. 

Read, for example, his Preludium—a 
hymn to Autumn—with its plangent 
tonal imagery: 


“In sumptuous chords, and strange, 
Through rich yet poignant harmonies: 

Subtle and strong browns, reds 

Magnificent with death and the pride of death, 

Thin, clamant greens 

And delicate yellows that exhaust 

The exquisite chromatics of decay; 

From ruining gardens, from reluctant woods— 

Dear, multitudinously reluctant woods !— 

And sering margents, forced 

To be lean and bare and perished grace by 

grace, 


- And flower by flower discharmed, 


Comes, to a purpose none, 

Not even the Scorner, which is the Fool, can 
blink, 

The dead-march of the year.” 


And, for a vivid contrast, how gravely 
poignant is ‘he in this: 
“ Dear hands, so many times so much 

When the spent year was green and prime, 
Come, take your fill, and touch 

This one poor time. 


Dear lips, that could not leave unsaid 
One sweet-souled syllable of delight, 
Once more—and be as dead 
In the dead night. 


Dear eyes, so fond to read in mine 
The message of our counted years, 

Look your proud last, nor shine 
Through tears—through tears.” 


He has left us, in collected form, his 
“Book of Verses,” his “Song of the 
Sword,” his “English Lyrics,” his 
“Poems,” “London Voluntaries” and 
“Hawthorn and Lavender.” It is not a 
large output, in the mere matter of bulk, 
nor is it by any means consistent in ex- 
cellence. For my part, I could wish that 
he might have spent the energy which 
went to the fusing of such things as the 
“London Types” and the series “In 
Hospital” in the evolution of another 
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such volume as his “ Book of Verses.” 
But it is in his last published collection 
of verse—his “ Hawthorn and Laven- 
der ”—that he is, perhaps, most per- 
suasively and completely himself. Along 
with the old and accustomed note of 
passionate and piercing fervor, the old 
defiance and revolt, there is a new, a 
persistent note of serene and buoyant 
gayety, a finer insight, a deeper spiritual 
fortitude. Here, in his swan-song, there 
is more than one such lyric as this, not 
less lovely and matured: 

“ Your feet as glad 


And light as a dove’s homing wings, you 
came— 
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Came with your sweets to fill my hands, 

My sense with your perfume. 

We closed with lips 

Grown weary and fain with longing from 
afar, 

The while your grave, enamored eyes 

Drank down the dream in mine. 

Till the great need 

So lovely and so instant grew, it seemed 

The embodied Spirit of the Spring 

Hung at me, heart on heart.” 


It is well that he was able to leave us 
this final and treasurous legacy of his 
genius ; it hightens, if it does not perfect, 
an achievement of superb and memor- 
able consequence. 


New Yorxk Ciry. 
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Summer Clouds 
By Thomas Pardon Wilson 


HEY are ships without rudder or topmast or sail; 
They are ships without captain or sailor or cook. 
Their decks are not guarded by canvas or rail, 
And there’s no place to stand whence the watchman can look. 
They are ships without chart, without compass or spar; 
They are ships without capstan or anchor or chain; 
And they sail without aid of a planet or star; 
Nor reckon they aught or of loss or of gain. 


They follow no well beaten paths through the sky, 
O’er which they are seemingly sailing in sport; 

And the prow from the stern is not easy to spy, 
While the starboard is not to be told from the port. 


They are built not of iron, or oak, or of pine; 
Their sides are not sheeted with coatings of steel ; 
They’ve no log to mark with its unerring line 
The knots as they fly from the nautical reel. 


They are wanting in armament suited for war; 
They are destitute quite of cannon and shell ; 
But when they do battle, they’re heard from afar, 
And their lightnings seem born in the bosom of hell. 
They come from no country familiar to men ; 
Over mountain and ocean like spirits they rise ; 
And the port they are seeking—there’s no mortal ken, 
To tell where it is, or even surmise. 
Their changeable cclor confuses the eye, 
They have caught the chameleon’s mystical art. 
One moment with hues of the rainbow they vie 
And while we are gazing their glories depart. 
Oh, tenuous ships 6f the measureless air! 
Sail on o’er the depths of the fathomless blue ; 
In beauty ye hail from the land of the fair, 
And vanish from sight like the sweet morning dew. 


Detroit, MIcH. 





Italian Feeling on 


American Lynching 


By Senator Augusto Pierantoni 


[Senator Pierantoni is the greatest authority on international law in Italy, although his political ca- 
reer began, like that of other Italian politicians of his generation, as a volunteer with Garibaldi. He has 
been Professor of International Law since 1865, and has written many books on this subject, some of 
which are in regard to America, as his opinion was asked at the time of the famous Alabama question. 
He has also written a very remarkable study on the Hispano-American conflict.—EDITOoOR.] 


PRESENT in this short article the 
feelings and reasons which the 
Italian Government and Parliament 

express, to obtain from the great Federa- 
tion of the United States, legislative 
measures sufficient to prevent the slaugh- 
ter of the so-called lynchings, thus con- 
firming the bonds of brotherhood be- 
tween these two civilized nations. Pub- 
lic opinion, the true Queen of Humanity, 
must be illuminated by those who wish 
the triumph of law over violence, of con- 
stitutional order over anarchy. 

The Italians, during their bondage, 
looked upon America as a cherished 
asylum of liberty, and there emigrated 
‘those persecuted by the several tyrannies 
against which the Monroe Doctrine was 
proclaimed. After the National Unity 
was formed Italian emigration became 
more frequent, owing to the easier means 
of navigation. Our country knew that 
the American Constitution recognizes 
the right of immigration, and promises 
full personal safety when it says that: 


“The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless, when in cases 
of rebellion by invasion, the public safety may 
require it. No bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law shall be passed.” 


The treaty of February, 1871, between 
the United States and Italy stipulates 
that: 


“The citizens of each of the high contract- 
ing parties shall receive in the States and Ter- 
ritories of the other most constant protection 
and security for their persons and property, 
and shall enjoy in this respect the same rights 
and privileges as are or shall be granted to 
the natives, on their submitting themselves to 
the conditions imposed upon the natives.” 


We must note that protection and se- 
curity were promised in the States as 
well as in the Territories, as we know 
the difference between the two. Chief 


Justice Marshall described the Terri- 
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tories as being “ in a state of infancy ad- 
vancing to manhood, looking forward 
to complete equality as soon as that state 
of manhood shall be attained.” 

Up to 1891 Italians knew only con- 
fusedly the cases comprised under the 
word lynching. The popular instinct of 
revenge is understood, as when criminals 
guilty of rape, incendiarism, murder, are 
surprised in flagrante delicto; or lynch 
law can be understood in territories 
where law, judges, prison, police, are still 
lacking, and criminals commit all kinds 
of violence. The facts of California are 
well known. It is not allowable to re- 
gard as such lynching the deliberate 
slaughter of foreigners who submit them- 
selves to the law, were or are in prison 
and were acquitted, or are waiting for 
a sentence. All the lynchings of Italians 
have been horrid massacres. In 1891, in 
New Orleans, some Sicilians, tried for 
the murder of the Chief of Police of the 
city, were taken from the prison and 
eleven were put to death. In March, 
1895, in Colorado, three Italian prison- 
ers were put to death. In August, 1896, 
at Hahnville, La., six Italians confined 
in the parish jail, charged with murder, 
were taken therefrom and three of them 
lynched. At Tallulah, La., in 1899, five 
Italians were removed from the prison 
and hanged by a mob. In each of these 
cases it was found impossible, on account 
of local sentiment, successfully to prose- 
cute the perpetrators of these crimes in 
the local courts. 

For each of these violations of inter- 
national obligations the Italian Govern- 
ment protested to the President of the 
United States, as the Federal system 
cannot relieve America from interna- 
tional responsibility. In fact every State 
on entering the Union renounces its 
sovereignty and is subject to the Federal 
authority, as defined by the Constitu- 
tion, and the powers vested in the Na- 
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tional Government must regulate foreign 
relations. The National Government 
has the judicial power in certain classes 
of cases which Congress must settle by 
law. 

The diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Italy and the Government of the 
United States, presented to the Senate, 
proves that the then Italian Ambassador 
Baron Fava, following the instructions 
received from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, declared, “ that the entire solu- 
tion of the difficulty is found in the 
treaty in force between the United States 
and Italy,” and he asked measures “ to 
prevent the repetition of such atrocious 
crimes and at the same time just and 
adequate compensation to the families 
of the victims.” 

The great agitation that these facts 
produced in the press of the Peninsula, 
arousing heated discussion in the Legis- 
lative Chambers, calmed down at once 
when the news circulated that President 
Harrison, in the yearly message to the 
two Houses, recalled that since Decem- 
ber, 1890, he had said that Congress 
should be entirely competent to make 
offenses against the treaty rights of for- 
eigners domiciled in the United States 
cognizable in the Federal Courts. Mr. 
Foraker presented a bill to provide for 
the punishment of violations of the 
treaty rights of aliens. A bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate, March Ist, 1892, 
and reported favorably March 3oth. 
President McKinley recommiended that 
the subject be taken up during the ses- 
sion. 

The Presidential elections first, then 
the war with Spain, interrupted this 
legislative work. 

I will not conceal the feeling dominat- 
ing the popular classes, which were much 
displeased that the indemnities paid were 
very small, and given, not as a duty, but 
as a generous help. Public opinion 
learned with sorrow that the Italian 
working classes were the target of the 
hatred and violence of the mob, like the 
Chinese, as tho the Italians were an in- 
ferior race. The President of the United 
States said that lynching is sometimes 
committed even against American citi- 
zens. But who are they? Negroes. I 
will not discuss here the important ques- 
tion of the relations which should exist 
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between negroes and whites, in eight 
States, among which is Louisiana, the 
land where most Italian blood has been 
shed. Studying the progress toward 
civilization made by races originally 
barberous, Italian feeling rebels on hear- 
ing that our peasants are compared to 
Asiatics or negroes, altho I say with 
Manzoni: “ Tutti fatii a sembianza di 
un altro.” We are all made in the image 
of only One. 

The Italian immigrants from the agri- 
culturist and working classes have been 
despised as being not yet fitted to par- 
ticipate in the political life of the country 
where they settled, being considered in- 
competent to give an intelligent vote. 
Several writers have lamented the di- 
minution in the immigration of those 
who are of the language and race of the 
Americans, and have deplored the in- 
creased number of immigrants lacking 
these affinities. Italian immigrants have 
been especially despised, because the 
majority from the south of the Penin- 
sula do not know how to read and 
write, and are represented as the lowest 
Italian type of character and intelligence, 
because of their bringing little capital 
and because they do not immigrate to 
remain, but to return home.- Even their 
sobriety of life and their virtue of resig- 
nation displeased. Senator Lodge, in the 
North American Review, deplored that 
they are a cause of the lowering of 
wages and that they export their sav- 
ings. I understand how grave is the 
anxiety of the descendants of the ancient 
settlers who formed the first colonies 
and rendered them independent, because 
of the fact that the population of the 
United States has so immensely aug- 
mented with people of diverse lan- 
guages, religions, races and customs. 
Among the early colonists there were 
elements of unity, but there were also 
elements of diversity. All spoke the 
same language, all belonged to the same 
race, except a few descendants of Dutch- 
men and Swedes in New York and Dela- 
ware, and some Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania. All professed the Protestant re- 
ligion, except some Roman Catholics in 
Maryland ; all were governed by the same 
English common law. In ideas and 
habits of life there was less similarity. 

The elements which contributed first 

































to form the nationality may look 
with concern on immigration, now that 
her territory is comparatively occupied. 
However, recent statistics prove that 
Italian immigration has in the last ten 
years continually increased, gradually 
augmenting the number of those who 
stay permanently. In 1899-1900 the Ital- 
ians who returned home from the States 
were 23,340; in 1898-99, 23,942; in 1897- 
98, 24,987, so that in 1900 it appears that 
those living in the States amounted to 
665,000. The lynchings, and the crisis 
in work caused by the war with Spain 
were the principal causes of return to 
Italy. The last report of Commissioner 
Fischer states that Italian immigration 
is preferable to that of Poland, Rou- 
mania, Germany and Ireland. 

The Italian Government and nation 
understood the delay suffered by the bill 
to provide for the punishment of viola- 
tions of treaty rights of aliens, because 
of the war and the Presidential elections, 
and they greeted with applause the Mes- 
sage of the regretted President McKin- 

‘ley, which said: 

“Lynching must not be tolerated in a great 
and civilized country like the United States; 
courts, not mobs, must execute the penalty 
of the law. The preservation of public order, 
the right of discussion, the integrity of the 
courts and the orderly administration of jus- 
tice must continue forever.” 


The lynching of Erwin again agitated 
public opinion, provoking interrogations 
in Parliament to the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Marquis Visconti Venosta and 
Signor Prinetti. One of the interroga- 
tions, discussed in the Senate on Decem- 
ber 20th, 1901, was from Baron Fava, 
who urged the Government to ask Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to exercise his legal au- 
thority to press the bill against lynch- 
ing already presented several years be- 
fore. 

On May 7th last the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, answering 
in the Chamber an interpellation from 
Deputy Cirmeni, informed the House 
that the question is already pending; that 
President Roosevelt at Arlington de- 
nounced lynching most strongly; that 
Senator Hoar, in the Senate, and Con- 
gressman Crumpacker, in the House, had 
presented two bills to assign to the 
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Federal authorities the trial of such 
crimes, but that neither law had been 
enacted. The Under Secretary expressed 
the hope that the legislative powers of 
the United States will recognize that 


“The North American nation, which, in so 
many aspects of social and economic life, is at 
the head of civilization, receives no honor 
from these facts, and must feel the duty of 
protecting the life of both her own citizens and 
foreigners.” 


I think that there are two principal 
obstacles that retard the desired bill. 
Many Americans think it their duty not 
to yield to the pressure of a foreign state, 
while Italy merely invokes what is es- 
tablished by international law and ex- 
isting treaties; and the Italian Juriscon- 
sults know that those of America, as 
well as the Government and the Senate 
there, recognize the justice of this de- 
mand. The other obstacle is the struggle 
of each State to preserve its independ- 
ence of the Federal power until now 
enjoyed. 

The Italians more and more invoke 
justice from the Federal Legislative As- 
semblies, since the Parliament of the 
Peninsula has passed the Emigration 
bill, by which the emigration of danger- 
ous or unhealthy people is forbidden, and 
passports and other means to prevent 
crises and conflicts are rendered obliga- 
tory, being in advance of America, which 
only last March approved the law reject- 
ing unhealthy, ignorant and anarchist 
immigration. I might now quote the 
unanimous agreement of scholars on 
International Law who recognize the 
justice of the desired bili for the punish- 
ment of violation of treaty rights of 
aliens. I will, however, merely recall that 


Italy invokes the rule which the United - 


States succeeded in having applied in the 
Alabama question, which ended with the 
Geneva arbitration. Then the arbitra- 
tion verdict, not accepting the arguments 
of England, established that when the 
existing laws are not sufficient, and the 
Government has not enough means to 
oblige its people to respect international 
duties, it must take active steps. 

May I soon see the claims of Italy 
satisfied in the name of humanity and 
of international justice. 

Rome, ITALy 











Home Occupations for Children 


by Florence Pray 


LL little children need some occu- 
A pation at home; and there are 
many things they can do, and love 
to do, that will keep them busy and 
happy, and help along the mental devel- 
opment at the same time. Most edu- 
cators to-day recognize the close con- 
nection between manual and mental 
training, that the use of the hands sure- 
ly helps to develop the brain; so the sim- 
ple occupations of children assume a new 
importance in our eyes. 

The simplest occupation is tearing. 
The child of two or three years of age 
can tear, and loves to tear, as mothers 
can ‘testify. If he has nothing else he 
will tear books, pictures or anything tear- 
able within his reach. Now, since he 
loves to tear, why not give him some- 
thing that he may tear legitimately? He 
has given us a leading, why not accept 
Froebel’s injunction and “ Follow the 
child?” Give him a newspaper and let 
him tear it to his heart’s content, and 
when he seems to have exhausted the oc- 
cupation, suggest that he tear the pieces 
smaller and make snowflakes. He can 
amuse himself with the snowflakes a long 
time by lifting them high and letting 
them flutter down, and then he may 
shovel the snow all up (still another oc- 
cupation) and put it in the scuttle. From 
the simple tearing of snowflakes he may 
be led to tear paper in the shape of a 
ball, an apple, a potato and as many 
round things as he knows, and as he gets 
a little older he will enjoy trying to tear 
a dog, a cow, a horse, etc. 

Cutting is a similar occupation to 
tearing, and a child should begin by cut- 
ting from paper things with simple out- 
line, using blunt scissors with which he 
cannot hurt himself. At first he will 
have but a vague idea of outline, and it 
is well to begin with some definite ob- 
ject. If the mother will take a sheet of 
square paper 4 x 4 or 5 x 5, and cut 
from it a small square and give it a 


name, call the small square a window, 
then cut an oblong and call it a door, and 
will draw the child’s attention to the dif- 





ference in shape of the two, the door hav- 
ing two long sides and two short sides, 
and the window four sides equal (get the 
child to count the sides), he will under- 
stand and will soon be able to cut many 
things, because he begins to observe the 
outline of objects. He can cut a flag, a 
boat, a soldier cap, a house, etc. The 
mother can help him, too, by giving a 
name to something he has cut aimlessly, 
and for which he has no name. If she 
says: “ You don’t know what that is? 
Why it looks to me like a rooster ;” the 
child will gladly call it a rooster, and 
will observe a rooster more carefully the 
next time he sees one. He should al- 
ways feel that picking up the scraps is a 
part of the occupation. Cutting means 
scraps, which can be shoveled up like 
snow or swept up like carpenters’ chips. 
The love of cutting and tearing, which 
is merely the instinctive desire of the 
child to use his hands and exercise his 
will, and which most parents regard as 
destructiveness, pure and simple, may 
thus be utilized to help develop the cre- 
ative ability of the child; for when he 
tears paper to make snowflakes he is 
really transforming material, he is cre- 
ating. If, on the other hand, he tears pa- 
per aimlessly, he is merely destructive. 
It is very important that he should al- 
ways feel that he is making something, 
never that he is merely destroying. 
Drawing is another occupation that 
children love, drawing either with 
chalk on a blackboard, with lead pencils, 
or with colored crayons. Of course, at 
first, with the little child the drawing 
is mere scribbling; but a mother, by ju- 
dicious question and suggestions, can 
lead the child to make “ pictures,” to 
draw with an object. Painting, too, is a 
delight ; the mere movement of the brush 
is a pleasure. After children have 
painted without restriction for a while 
it is well to give them an outlined square 
or circle to “ fill in,” warning them to be 
careful to keep within the line. Follow- 
ing this they might paint the pictures 
which are sold ready to be colored. Then 
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they can paint from a model “ free hand.” 
An orange or an apple is not difficult 
after having painted the outlined circle. 
Some of the simple flowers, too, they can 
paint. It is really wonderful what chil- 
dren can do with painting with the right 
kind of guidance. 

A child likes to stick pins in a cushion ; 
give him a cushion covered with checked 
linen, and let him find and mark with 
large headed black pins the points where 
the lines cross each other. There is no 
danger of his swallowing the pins when 
he has something else to do with them. 
Then he can make rows of soldiers by 
sticking the pins close together on the 
lines, short soldiers one check high, and 
tall soldiers two or three checks high. 

Another interesting occupation is 
“ stringing.” The colored beads that are 
sold now in the dry goods stores labeled 
‘Kindergarten Beads” are very good. 
After the child has learned the mechan- 
ical part of the stringing, it is well to 
have him work always by some color or 
number scheme. If red is the color 


chosen, begin in the simplest way, and 


let him make a necklace of red beads 
alone. Then, to emphasize number, he 
can string one red bead and one bead not 
red, giving him two contrasting colors to 
work with. When he knows the color 
and the name red, the other colors may 
be taken up in the same way, and after 
he has done one and one, he may do two 
and two, three and three, two and one, 
etc. Of course, he should not have beads 
to string too frequently, or he will grow 
tired of them, but if they are given to 
him in the right way, in a real play spirit, 
he will care for them infinitely longer 
working with them definitely than he will 
stringing them aimlessly. Macaroni and 
cranberries make an attractive necklace, 
the macaroni broken into inch or half 
inch lengths. Acorns and acorn cups, 
horsechestnuts and small shells, too, are 
interesting to string, tho they must, of 
course, be pierced before they are given 
to the child. Then the reai kindergarten 
beads the child loves. They are balls, 
cubes and cylinders in the six spectrum 
colors, and are strung on shoestrings. 
The kindergarten occupation of sew- 
ing is interesting to children. The pack- 
ages of cards already stamped and 
pricked can be bought at any kinder- 


garten supply store, but it is cheaper to 
buy a sheet of white or gray cardboard, 
not too heavy, and cut it into cards the 
desired size, and draw on each card some 
simple design in outline, and prick, with 
a large sized needle, holes about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart. Split zephyr 
worsted (in bright colors) is the best 
thread to use, as it does not knot as 
easily as cotton or silk, and the needles 
should be large-eyed and blunt-pointed. 
The child can soon learn to thread his 
own needles if he soaps or waxes the end 
of the worsted. 

We have all done folding when we 
were children; we have folded boats and 
soldier-caps if nothing more. If the fold- 
ing is done accurately, it is a fine training 
for the hand and eye. Children soon 
learn that every fold “ tells; ” if one fold 
is carelessly done it spoils the whole. A 
child of seven or eight can make boats, 
soldier-caps, etc., of newspapers, but for 
the little child small sheets of colored pa- 
per are preferable. A book can be made 
with one fold of a sheet of square paper 
by placing the front edge of the paper to 
the back edge, and creasing through the 
middle. After making the book of two 
leaves, the child can fold, say, five sheets 
in the same way, four of white and one 
of colored paper. By placing the sheets 
together, the colored one on the outside, 
and taking two or three stitches through 
the middle a book of several leaves and 
a cover is made. There are many things 
to be made by folding; things that chil- 
dren are interested in; if the paper is cut 
as well as folded, and then pasted, solid 
forms, such as boxes, houses, barns and 
furniture, can be made. 

Pasting is another occupation for the 
children. They like to paste the scrap 
book pictures, which are sold in station- 
ery stores; or, better still, the pictures 
which they cut for themselves from old 
magazines. Leaves and flowers, too, can 
be pressed and pasted in symmetrical 
patterns; nasturtium leaves and butter- 
cups are especially good for this work, 
because they press so well. They require 
delicate handling, of course, but if 
handled carefully can be used to make 
very pretty designs. Much of the flat 
folding as well as the cutting and tearing 
can be mounted and thus preserved. 

All of the occupations mentioned in 
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this paper are for children under the 
school age. The little child at three 
years old can begin to use his hands in 
doing some definite work. He should nev- 
er work for more ‘than twenty minutes, 
or at the very most half an hour, at a 
time, and the work to him is play, and 
should be done in a play spirit; but if he 
works (or plays) definitely, according 
to some plan for a short time every day, 
he is forming habits of concentration and 
industry that will be invaluable to him al- 
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ways. The years from three to six are 
the formative years of life; this is the 
time when the impressions are made 
which color the whole life ; when the bias 
is given which determines character; 
“as the twig is bent, the tree inclines.” 
If, then, a child learns at this time that 
he must not wantonly destroy, if he 
learns to use his hands to make some- 
thing, if he learns to feel the real joy of 
working, of creating, his whole after life 
will be fuller, richer, better. 


LANESBORO, Mass. 


The Zone System 


By Edward Tregear 


New ZEALAND COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 


T does not require one to be absolutely 
| venerable in appearance and decrepit 
with age to remember the time when 
toll-bars could be met with on country 
roads. Even middle-aged people can 
recollect how, here and there, in some 
old-world corner of a rural district, the 
white toll-gate barred the passage of 
one’s horses, and some gray-headed 
keeper held out his hand for the coin, 
without the production of which further 
progress was impossible. The system of 
toll-paying was intended to make the par- 
ticular persons who used the road pay 
for it, while those who did not care to 
take advantage of its having been made 
contributed nothing to its expenses. So, 
for instance, the milkman coming into 
town from the country had to pay for his 
use of the road, and it was supposed that 
the people to whom he sold the milk had 
no interest in the road at all, altho it is 
probable that the milkman’s toll-money 
was eventually paid by them in his in- 
creased charge for the milk. The idea of 
the direct user paying visible coin seemed 
fair enough to our forefathers, but it was 
too narrow for modern notions, and was 
superseded by the principle that as the 
roads are for the benefit of the whole 
community the community should in 
some way be taxed for road construction 
and repairs. 
The promoters of the Zone system of 


railway service assert that the ordinary 
way of charging passenger fares and 
goods freights by mileage is only the old 
toll-gate system of road charges applied 
to the faster means of transport. They 
declare that, altho invisible, every mile 
traveled over has a toll-bar, and exacts a 
coin from the passenger charged by mile- 
age rates. Such a principle is obsolete, 
narrow, and opposed to modern ideas. 
The new conception is to average if pos- 
sible the cost of travel over the entire 
country or State, and, while allowing the 
railway as a whole to produce as large 
or larger a financial return as under the 
old system, to promote traveling to such 
an extent that the burden may be equal- 
ized, the country benefited and an im- 
mense impetus be given to traffic and to 
general business. 

This new system is best known as 
“the Zone system,” because under that 
name it took practical shape. It was, 
however, first promulgated as a theory 
by Mr. S. Vaile, of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, who for years tried to secure its 
acceptance by the Government of this 
colony. It was some years after Mr. 
Vaile disseminated his views widely at 
public meetings, and by printed pam- 
phlets sent abroad to foreign Govern- 
ments that the system received its first 
trial in Hungary. The inventor called it 
not the “Zone,” but the “ Stage” sys- 
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tem, and it will be found easier to un- 
derstand if the idea of “ stage” be sub- 
stituted for “zone,” as railways run- 
ning at irregular angles from a center do 
not allow zones to intersect them at arbi- 
trary fixed distances as the system re- 
quires. 

No better introduction to the matter 
can be given than by at once describing 
in detail the process of charging by 
stages instead of by miles. For this pur- 
pose I will simplify a sketch given by 
the inventor in which a portion of a rail- 
way line in New Zealand is depicted. 
Even the native names of places will be 
more readable by English speaking peo- 
ple than Hungarian or Russian place- 
names, with their foreign money-charges 
for fares, etc. 

126 m.——— TE KUITI. 


LAKE ROAv. 


85 m.—— FRANKTON. 


HUNTLY. 


MERCER. 


Pre eer ered 


31 m. PUKEKOHE. 





22 m. DrRuRY. 





15 m. MANUREWA. 





6 m. PENROSE. 


teeenalane 


=== AUCKLAND. 

(Each short stroke is a 

station and long stroke 
a stage.) 

The dark bars against certain names 
in the diagram are the “stage” limits. 
The stations are about 4 miles apart in 
the country districts, and the fare from 
one station to another within a stage is 
only the price charged for that stage. 
Thus for the stage price of 4 pence (8 
cents) one could travel from Auckland 
to Penrose, that is 6 miles; but for 4 
pence one could also travel from Puke- 
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kohe to Frankton, 54 miles. If a person 
wished to go from Auckland to Manu- 
rewa, that is two stages, he paid 8 pence, 
and if he wished to go from Pukekohe 
to Te Kuiti (95 miles) he paid two 
stages, or 8 pence. From Auckland to 
Te Kuiti (six stages) 2 shillings. Short 
stages of 7 miles each were set up out- 
side of each town; a city of 6,000 inhabi- 
tants or over having four 7-mile stages; 
one of 4,000 inhabitants, two 7-mile 
stages; one of 2,000 inhabitants, one 7- 
mile stage. These stages would be redis- 
tributed if after a census it was found 
that a 2,000-inhabitant town had become 
one of 4,000, and it would then require 
two 7-mile stages, etc. As the country 
became settled and filled with towns the 
stage next each capital town would be 
taken away, then the next, and the next, 
till at last there was only one stage and 
one fare for the whole State. Special 
tickets are issued for stations just over 
the stage division, or close to a boundary. 

It must not be thought because the de- 
scription has been given from a theoret- 
ical plan that the Zone system is un- 
proven or rests only on theory. It is in 
practical existence in Hungary, Siberia, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, etc., and the only rea- 
son that the “stage” system has been 
described is that it is the parent system, 
of which all others are variants, and not 
always to their advantage. Thus in Rus- 
sia the Zone system only begins at a 
distance of 200 miles from a chief town; 
therefore it is only in partial existence 
and the financial results hard to separate 
from those dealing with mileage. Tick- 
ets are sold at post offices, or by tobac- 
conists, etc., under the Zone system. 

The only possible means of lowering 
the rates of fares so that they shall be 
cheap for the long distances and not dear 
to those using the short stages near 
towns is that there must be increased 
traveling and increased traffic. It was 
urged against the Zone system that the 
number of passengers could not be in- 
creased, since no one would make two 
railway journeys instead of one, what- 
ever price the fare. Traveling is regu- 
lated (it was said) by other reasons than 
cheap fares, and if a man had business 
in a town 100 miles away he would go 
there, whether his fare was 3ix dollars 
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or three. A similar argument was used 
in regard to cheap postage. It was urged 
that if one wished to send a letter it 
would be sent, whether the postage was 
four cents or two, and that no more let- 
ters would be dispatched than were ab- 
solutely necessary, nor writing letters be 
more popular for the sake of cheap 
stamps. The proof that the argument 
was fallacious in regard to letters is on 
record; the number of letters carried 
doubled and trebled. 

The change from the old system of 
railway charges to the new resembles.the 
conversion of the old postal system into 
its later and existent phase, from dear 
postage of letters to cheap. The Zone 
attempts to give cheaper rates by dou- 
bling or trebling the traffic. Sir Rowland 
Hill urged that if the English charge for 
postage was lowered to a penny the in- 
creased number of letters posted would 
immediately recoup the loss on the lower 
charge. Just as Hill’s prophecy came 
true in regard to postage so the advo- 
cates of the Zone system say the facts 
are verified in railway returns. The na- 
tions which have adopted the system, in- 
stead of losing revenue by lowering rates 
have greatly increased their ‘ncomes, 
while benefiting the mass of the people 
by cheap transit. What was the effect 
in Hungary at the inception of the Zone 
system? The new rule started on the 
ist of August, 1889, and we will com- 
pare the following four months with the 
corresponding months of the previous 
year in which the old rates were charged: 


Number of Number of 
passengers, passengers, 

1888. 1889. 
| ERP Pee ter 434,859 1,112,440 
OE ee Cr 427,673 1,146,197 
CE kee tear dan enaaee 413,586 1,059,602 
EE b4scs00n0eees 342,432 971,617 


The revenue for the same period in- 
creased in 1889 by 680,902 florins; the 
total number of passengers increased by 
2,677,396 fares, and the long-distance 
travelers alone were 1,991,944, Or 373,- 
394 more than all the passengers put to- 
gether during the same period at the old 
rates. This was only on the State lines, 
for in Hungary in 1889 out of 6,570 
miles of railway open for traffic the 
State owned but 4,415. 
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In regard to the disadvantages of the 
present system, especially in regard to 
the goods traffic, Americans need not be 
told of the evils arising from differentia- 
tion of rates. There is, however, scarcely 
a country in the world wherein there is 
not a secret complicated tariff for the 
conveyance of freight. One district has 
to pay much more heavily than another 
for its traffic. Sometimes the rich man 
or wealthy company can get lower rates, 
and this causes unfair competition. 
Large users get drawbacks, discounts, al- 
lowances or other privileges. Sometimes 
it is arranged that 25 hundredweight 
shall count as a ton; sometimes that 100 
miles shall be reckoned as 75, but, what- 
ever the process, there is distinct “ dis- 
crimination” in favor of some and 
against others. Where the lines are 
State property personal favors of this 
kind may not be granted, but even on 
some State railways, some reason, such 
as a costly piece of line, or a desire to cut 
out coastal-steamer competition, may 
give easy rates in one district and ex- 
pensive charges in another. The benefit 
of the citizens as a whole is not studied ; 
what is wanted is to make the railway 
pay. The great advantage claimed for 
the Zone system is its tendency to destroy 
that excessive congestion of population 
in towns which is one of the troubles of 
political economists in modern times. 
Poverty arises chiefly from the removal 
of the bulk of the people from the land 
and piling them ‘up in cities. Factories 
and other productive (or rather trans- 
forming) works must at present be in or 
near towns, and their hands must live in 
towns, because every mile added to the 
carriage of goods adds to the cost of pro- 
duction. If the rate per ton per mile be 
7 cents, it will at once be seen that 
while the man 10 miles distant from his 
market town pays only 70 cents per ton 
the man 100 miles away has to pay $7, 
which at once puts him out of competi- 
tion. 

Under this mileage system the lands 
which lie more than 30 miles from a town 
are only suitable for grazing purposes or 

for growing grain in large areas; the 
market-gardener or the husbandman is 
too handicapped by distance to be able to 
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compete with suburban producers. The 
profit of the small farmer is eaten up by 
mileage, and if the produce of the fields 
could be brought at low rates into towns 
the artisans of cities would benefit di- 
rectly and at once. But movement and 
freedom of intercommunication is almost 
as necessary for development of sparsely- 
settled districts as cheap freights. Of 
course, it may be said that in such case 
the ideal fare or freight charge would be 
a universal fare or charge, making all 
distances alike for an average payment. 
That can be kept as an ideal to be worked 
toward, but its sudden application would 
be disastrous for the following reasons: 
(1) Loss of revenue; (2) a ruinous rate 
for short distance people near towns; (3) 
loss of value to all city and suburban 
lands; (4) loss of value on all lands not 
at present served by railways. 

To return once more to details, we will 
consider the effect of the Zone system in 
Russian Siberia. It commenced on the 
1st of December, 1894, for all distances 
over 200 miles from a large center, and 
has been found exceedingly useful for a 
scattered population in a new country. 
The passenger revenue at a mileage rate 
the previous year had (in English 
money) been £8,061,754, and Russian 
experts reckoned that the first year of 
the new system would be at a loss, so 
they fixed their estimate at £6,167,552. 
The actual result was £9,183,333, or 
£1,121,579 more than the previous year, 
or £3,015,781 more than had been ex- 
pected by the experts. 

The Manhattan Company, of New 
York, made large profits by applying a 
Zone system for the whole or any portion 
of 38 miles. In 1885 their net earnings 
gave 4I per cent. on outlay. The Cork, 
Blackrock and Passage Railway in Ire- 
land also instituted the system, reckoning 
all fares from Cork to Passage as in one 
Zone. The first month of the returns 
showed an increase of 2,005 passengers 
on that of the preceding month, but 
neither in this case nor that of the Man- 
hattan Railway have I been able to pro- 
cure late information. 


In Hungary, after four years’ work-- 
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ing, there was a great discrepancy in the 

increases by financial results, as follows: 
First Tenth Thirteenth Fourteenth 
zone. zone. zone, zone. zone. 


Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
600 12 6 120 294 


Second 


But the average distance traveled by each 
passenger increased 83 per cent. Several 
years following the introduction of the 
Zone system show as follows: 


Receipts in 
Austrian 
florins. 


Passengers 
carried. 
Last year of the old 
system 
Seven months of old 
and five months of 
new system 
First whole year of 

new system 21,635,600 

New system 25,781,400 

28,623,700 
1896 34,806,800 24,298,248 
1897 35,245,900 26,951,677 
Thus the effect of the Zone system was 
to quadruple the traffic and double the 
revente. 

It may be asked why, if the system is 
of value, a country so fond of experi- 
ments as New Zealand has not adopted 
it? The answer is that the State Rail- 
ways in New Zealand are in the hands of 
men who do not work them for profit. 
As soon as the returns rise above the sum 
that will pay the small interest on their 
construction large concessions are made. 
The passenger fares have been lowered 
so much that only two-thirds of the fare 
charged two years ago has now to be 
paid. Similarly, freights have been low- 
ered and especially to meet the require- 
ments of farmers a long way off. Some 
materials (for instartce, lime for manur- 
ing land) are carried without charge at 
all, while only a nominal charge is made 
on fruit for any distance. This careful 
nursing by officers instructed to make 
the prosperity of the settlers a matter of 
more importance than profit to the rail- 
ways has almost abrogated the necessity 
for a Zone system in the little colony, but 
probably it will some day be started and 
prove as great a blessing here as in Hun- 
gary or Siberia. 

Wet.ineton, Naw ZeALAnp 


Year. 
1888 
9,056,500 14,112,000 


1889 


13,054,600 15,021,500 


1890 
16,937,000 
18,591,800 
19,684,900 


1891 
1892 








Don Juan 


It has often been a source of wonder 
to me that I was able to read and enjoy 
Byron’s Don Juan, under the peculiar 
circumstances attending my introduc- 
tion to that poem. I had been walking 
in the Alps, and after a day of unusual 
exertion found myself in the village of 
Chamouni, fatigued and craving rest. 
By chance I picked up a copy of Don 
Juan, and there in a little room, through 
a summer day, by a window which looked 
full upon the unshadowed splendor of 
Mont Blanc, I sat and read, and’ only 
arose when Juan faded out of sight with 
“the phantom of her frolic Grace.” I 
have often wondered, I say, why the in- 
congruity of that solemn Alpine scene 
with the mockery of Byron’s wit did not 
cause me to shut the book and. thrust it 
away, for I am in general fully sensitive 
to the influences of nature while read- 
ing. Only recently, on taking up Mur- 
ray’s new edition of Don Juan,* has the 
meaning of the riddle appeared to me, 
and with it a better understanding of the 
place of the poem among the great epics 
which might have seemed in finer ac- 
cord with the sublimity and peace of the 
mountains on that memorable day. 

In one respect at least it needed no re- 
turn to Byron’s work to show how close- 
ly related in spirit it is to the accepted 
canons of the past. These poets who have 
filled the world with their rumor, all 
looked upon life with some curious ob- 
liquity of vision, finding it a place of dis- 
appointment and grief. That they did 
so regard the world is a strange but in- 
disputable fact. Who can forget the re- 
curring minynthadion of Homer, in 
which he seems to sum up the vanity of 
our long hopes? So if we were asked 
to point out the lines in Shakespeare that 
seemed most completely to sum up his 
attitude toward life, we should probably 
quote that soliloquy of Hamlet wherein 
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the poet balances the evils of existence, 
and only in the fear of future dreams 
finds a reason for continuance; or we 
should cite that sonnet of disillusion: 
“ Tired with all these for restful death I 
cry.” And as for the lyric poets, sooner 
or later the lament of Shelley is wrung 
from their lips: 


“Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight: 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter 
hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with de- 
light 
No more—oh, never more!” 


This, I repeat, is a strange fact, for it 
appears that these poets, prophets who 
spoke in the language of beauty and who 
have held the world’s reverence so long 
—it appears now that these interpreters 
of the fates were quite astray. Possi- 
bly, as Aristotle intimated, genius is al- 
lied to some vice of the secretions which 
produces a melancholia in the brain. 
More probably, they wrote merely from 
insufficient experience, not having per- 
ceived how the human race with increase 
of knowledge grows in happiness. Thus, 
at least, it seems to one who observes the 
tide of thought. Next year or the next 
some divine invention shall come which 
will prove this melancholy of the poets to 
have been only a childish ignorance of 
human destiny ; some discovery of a new 
element more wonderful than radium 
will render the ancient brooding over 
man’s feebleness forevermore a matter 
of ridicule; some new philosophy of 
government will convert the old poems of 
conflict into meaningless fables. Al- 
ready we perceive the change at hand. 
To how many persons to-day does 
Browning appeal—tho they would not 
always confess it—more strongly than 
Homer or Milton or any other of the 
great names of antiquity? And the rea- 
son of this closer appeal of Browning is 
the unflagging optimism of his philos- 
ophy, his full-blooded knowledge and 
sympathy which make the wailings of the 
past somewhat silly in our ears, if truth 
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must be told: 


“As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
than flesh helps soul!’ ” 


it is necessary to think of these things 
hefore we attempt to criticise Byron, for 
Don Juan, too, despite its marvelous vi- 
vacity, looks upon life from the old point 
of view. Already, for this reason in part, 
it seems a little antiquated to us, and in 
a few years it may be read only as a cu- 
riosity. Meanwhile for the few who lag 
behind in the urgent march of progress 
the poem will possess an extraordinary 
interest just because it presents the an- 
cient thesis of the poets and prophets in 
a novel form. Of course, in many lesser 
matters it makes a wider and more last- 
ing appeal. Part of the Haidée episode, 
for instance, is so exquisitely lovely, so 
charged with the golden joys of youth, 
that even in the wiser happiness of our 
maturity we may still turn to it with a 
kind of complacent delight. Briefer pas- 
sages scattered here and there. such as 
the “’Tis sweet to hear,” and the “ Ave 
Maria,” need only a little abridgment 
at the close to fitthem perfectly for any fu- 
ture anthology devoted to the satisfaction 
and the ultimate significance of human 
emotions. But, strangely enough, these 
disturbing climaxes, which will demand 
to be forgotten, or to be rearranged as 
we restore old mutilated statues, do, in- 
deed, point to those very qualities which 
render the poem so extraordinary a com- 
plement to the great and accepted epics 
of the past. For the present it mav vet be 
sufficient to consider Don Juan as it is 
—with all its enormities upon it. 

And, first of all, we shall make a sad 
mistake if we regard the poem as a mere 
work of satire. Occasionally Bryon pre- 
tends to lash himself into a little fury 
over the vices of the age, but we know 
that this is all put on, and that the real 
savageness of his nature comes out only 
when he thinks of his own personal 
wrongs. Now this is a very different 
thing from the deliberate and sustained 
denunciation of a vicious age such as we 
find in Juvenal, a different thing utterly 
from the seva indignatio that devoured 
the heart and brain of poor Swift. There 
is in Don Juan something of the personal 
satire of Pope, and something of the 
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whimsical mockery of Lucilius and his 
imitators. But it needs but a little dis- 
cernment to see that Byron’s poem has 
vastly greater scope and significance 
than the “ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” or 
the spasmodic gayety of the Menippean 
satire. It. does in its own way present a 
view of life as a whole, with its good and 
its evil, and so passes beyond the cate- 
gory of the merely satirical. The very 
scope of its subject, if nothing more, 
classes it with the accepted epics of lit- 
erature rather than with the poems that 
portray only a single aspect of life. 

Byron himself was conscious of this, 
and more than once alludes to his work 
as epic in design: 

“A panoramic view of Hell’s in training, 

After the style of Virgil and of Homer, 
So that my name of Epic ’s no misnomer.” 


Hardly the style of Virgil and of Homer, 
to be sure, but an epic in its own way the 
poem certainly is. That Byron’s way is 
not the way of the older poets requires 
no emphasis. They 
“reveled in the fancies of the time, 
True Knights, chaste Dames, huge Giants, 
Kings despotic; 
But all these, save the last, being obsolete, 
I chose a modern subject as more meet.” 


Being cut off from the heroic subjects of 
the older school he sought to obtain 
something of the same epic effect by the 


use of a modern theme. The. task was 
not less difficult than his success was 
singular and marked. That is why it 
seemed in no way inappropriate, despite 
its occasional lapse of licentiousness, to 
read Don Juan with the white reflection 
of Mont Blanc streaming through the 
window. Homer might have been so 
read,.or Virgil, or any of those poets who 
have presented life solemnly and mag- 
niloquently ; I do not think I could have 
held my mind to Juvenal or Pope or even 
Horace beneath the calm radiance of that 
Alpine light. 

I have said that the great poets all took 
a somber view of the world. Man is but 
the dream of a shadow, said Pindar, 
speaking for the race of genius, and 
Byron is conscious of the same insight 
into the illusive spectacle. He has looked 
with like vision upon 

“this scene of all-confessed inanity, 

By Saint, by Sage, by Preacher, and by Poet,” 


and will not in his turn restrain himself 
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“from holding up the nothingness of 
life.” So in the introduction to the 
seventh canto he runs through the list 
of those who have preached and sung 
this solemn, but happily to us outworn, 
theme: 


“T say no more than hath been said in Dante’s 
Verse, and by Solomon and by Cervantes.” 


It must not be supposed, however, be- 
cause the heroic poems of old are touched 
with the pettiness and sadness of human 
destiny, that their influence on the reader 
is depressing; the name “heroic” im- 
plies the contrary of that. Indeed their 
very inspiration is derived from the 
greatness of the human spirit struggling 
to rise above the attack of little things 
and foiling despair. These poets believed 
in the association of men with gods and 
in the grandeur of mortal passions. So 
Achilles and Hector, both .with the 
knowledge of their brief destiny upon 
them, both filled with foreboding of frus- 
trate hopes, strive nobly to the end of 
magnanimous defeat. There lies the 
greatness of the heroic epos,—the sense 
of human littleness, the melancholy of 
broken aspirations, swallowed up in the 
transcending sublimity of human endur- 
ance and daring. And men of lesser 
mold, who knew so well the limitations 
of their sphere, took courage and were 
taught to look down unmoved upon their 
harassed fate. 

Now Byron came at a time of transi- 
tion from the old to the new. The tri- 
umphs of material discovery, “ Le mag- 
nifiche sorti e progressive,” had not yet 
cast a reproach on the earlier sense of 
life’s futility, while at the same time the 
faith in heroic passions had passed away. 
Ar attempt to create an epic in the old 
spirit would have been doomed, was in- 
deed doomed in the hands of those who 
undertook it. The very language in 
which Byron presents the ancient uni- 
versal belief of Plato and those others 


“Who knew this life was not worth a po- 
tato,”— 


shows how far he was from the loftier 
mode of imagination. In place of heroic 
passion he must seek another outlet of 
relief, another mode of purging human 
melancholy; and the spirit of the bur- 
lesque came lightly to his use as the only 
available vis medica. The feeling was 
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cominon to his age, but he alone was able 
to adapt the motive to epic needs. How 
often the melancholy sentimentality of 
Heine corrects itself by a burlesque con- 
clusion! Or, if we regard the novel, 
how often does Thackeray in like manner 
replace the old heroic relief of passion by 
a kindly smile at the brief and busy cares 
of men. But neither Heine nor Thack- 
eray carries the principle of the burlesque 
to its artistic completion, or makes it the 
avowed motive of an epic action, as 
Byron does in Don Juan. That poem is 
indeed “ prolific of melancholy merri- 
ment.” It is not necessary to point out 
at length the persistence of this mock 
heroic spirit. Love, ambition, home at- 
tachments, are all burlesqued; battle ar- 
dor, the special theme of epic sublim- 
ity, is subjected to the same quizzical 
mockery : 
“There was not now a luggage boy, but 
sought 
Danger and spoil with ardor much in- 
creased ; 
And why? because a little—odd—-old man, 
Stripped to his shirt, was come to lead the 
van.” : 


In the gruesome shipwreck scene the tale 
of suffering which leads to cannibalism 
is interrupted thus: 


“ At length they caught two Boobies, and a 
Noddy, 

And then they left off eating the dead body.” 
The description of London town as seen 
from Shooter’s Hill ends with this ab- 
surd metaphor: 

* A huge, dun Cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head—and there is London 

Town!” 
Even Death laughs,—death that “ Matus 
maxime deflendus,”’ “the dunnest of all 
duns,” etc. And, last of all, he turns the 
same weapon against his own art. Do 
the lines for a little while grow serious, 
he suddenly pulls himself up with a 
sneer: 
‘‘Here I must leave him, for I grow pathetic, 
Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears, 
green tea!” 

I trust, however, it has been made suf- 
ficiently clear that Don Juan is some- 
thing quite different from the mere 
mock-heroic—from Pulci, for instance, 
“sire of the half-serious rime,” whom 
Byron professed to imitate. The poem 
is in a sense not half but wholly serious, 
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for the very reason that it takes so broad 
a view of human activity, and because of 
its persistent moral sense. (Which is no- 
wise contradicted by the immoral scenes 
in several of the cantos.) It is not, for 
example, possible to think of finding in 
Pulci such a couplet as this: 
“ But almost sanctify the sweet excess 

By the immortal wish and power to bless.” 
He who could write such lines as that 
was not merely indulging his humor. 
Don Juan is something more than 
“ A versified Aurora Borealis, cot 

Which flashes o’er a waste and icy clime.” 
Out of the bitterness of his heart, out of 
the wreck of his passions which tho 
heroic in intensity had ended in quailing 
of the heart, he sought what the great 
writers of epic sought,—a solace and a 
sense of uplifting. The heroic ideal was 
gone, the relief of sacredness was gone; 
by passing to the opposite extreme, by 
showing the power of the human heart to 
laugh at all things, he would in his mod- 
ern way set forth the possibility of stand- 
ing above and apart from all things. He, 
too, went beyond the limitations of des- 
tiny by laughter, as Homer and Virgil 
and Milton had risen by imagination. 
And, in doing this, he has written the 
modern epic. 

We are learning a new significance of 
human life, as I said; and the sublime 
effort of the older poets to transcend the 
melancholia of their day is growing anti- 
quated, just as Byron’s heroic ridicule is 
turning stale. In afew years we shall have 
come by scientific and political investi- 
gation so much closer to the meaning 
of life, over which the poets bungled so 
sadly, that we can afford to forget their 
rhapsodies. In the meanwhile it may 
not be amiss to make clear to ourselves 
the purpose and character of one of the 
few, the very few, great poems in our 
literature. ‘ P. E. M. 


Science So Calléd 


Suc a treatise as we have here * it 
so well worth doing that it is worth do- 
ing well. There is a great need for just 
such a book as this aims to be—that is, 
an interpreter to the people of the most 
recent revelations of science. Mr. Sny- 
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der’s work is therefore welcome, and will 
no doubt interest many people in what 
scientific men are doing and thinking. 
But an interpreter of science should be 
an exponent of the spirit of science as 
well as give its facts, and it cannot be 
said that Mr. Snyder has the scientific 
temperament and scrupulosity for truth. 
One must make due allowance for the 
inevitable distortion of the formulas of 
exact science when expressed in popular 
language, and one might excuse a strik- 
ing and picturesque way of putting 
things so far as that is necessary to 
get the attention of the casual reader, 
but Mr. Snyder is caught in the snare of 
sensationalism, and his numerous gross 
exaggerations become in manv places 
mere absurdities. For example, it is 
true, as shown in this book, that many 
physiological processes, as they become 
better understood, are found capable of 
representation by the formulas of chem- 
istry and physics, but there is nothing 
to warrant such a prophecy as that “ in 
another twenty-five or fifty years, at the 
present rate of advancement [the pure- 
ly physical explanation of life processes] 
will be complete. Molecular physics will 
have reduced all the phenomena of life 
to the play of mechanical forces.” On 
the contrary, the purely mechanical con- 
ception of reactions as due to the motion 
of atoms is proving quite inadequate to 
explain even chemical and physical phe- 
nomena, to say nothing of biological. 
The current of scientific thought is set- 
ting now against mechanical conceptions 
—that is, in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion from what Mr. Snyder thinks. Ost- 
wald is almost willing to dispense with 
atoms and molecules altogether, instead 
of being, as here stated, one of the fore- 
most in the development of the “ me- 
chanism of the atoms,” and our young 
men are following him. We have no 
way of disputing the statement that “ in 
the mind of the writer the evidence for 
the objective existence of the atom has 
recently gained a very solid support,” but 
this only gives further proof that Mr. 
Snyder’s mind is different from that of 
a modern scientist. It would be difficult 
to get more grotesque errors in a sen- 
tence than there are in this: “ The atom 
of carbon, which is the nucleus from 
which all living things and products of 
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vital activity are formed, is pictured as an 
asymmetrical tetrahedron.” The chemist 
does not ascribe any shapes to the atoms 
at all, and while he conceives the va- 
lences, or points of union of the carbon 
atom, as being directed toward the apices 
of a tetrahedron, this must be symmet- 
rical, not asymmetrical, as is proved by 
the non-existence of two mono-substitu- 
tion products of methane. 

Let us consider a single page, which is 
really not worse than some others: 


“By a very simple experiment the chemist 
shows that, at ordinary temperatures, the 
molecule contains always at least two atoms. 
Here are two bulbs containing two different 
gases, say, hydrogen and chlorine. Mix them 
and explode them, and the resultant gas oc- 
cupies the same place as did either one of two 
before; two volumes have been reduced to 
one. But the result is no longer a simple 
substance, but a compound—hydrochloric acid 
in the state of a gas. It is easy enough to 
show that equal volumes of all gases, at equal 
temperature and pressure, contain the same 
number of molecules. The chemist reasons, 
therefore, that the molecules of the hydrogen 
and chlorine must have been split in two. 
They must, therefore, have contained at least 
two atoms. If the average diameter of a 
molecule is about two-tenths of a micro- 
micron, then the atom cannot be more than 
half as big. It is likely much smaller. This, 
tho, is pure guesswork. ‘The very existence 
of an atom is simply an inference, a deduction. 
The molecule is something tangible and real; 
the atom is a hypothesis. But even of the 
molecules, we know, as yet, very little; and 
when we come to picture them, there is diffi- 
culty enough. For example, water is prac- 
tically incompressible. We must, then, sup- 
pose its molecules touch each other.” 


One who has studied even elementary 
chemistry will detect such errors as the 
following: Many molecules consist of 
one atom, not two. When chlorine and 
hydrogen unite the volume is double 
that of either gas alone, not equal to it, 
and the whole proof which he attempts 
to give depends on this fact, which shows 
that he does not comprehend in the least 
the argument he is using. It is not pos- 
sible to prove Avogadro’s law—that is, 
to show experimentally that equal vol- 
umes of all gases, under the same condi- 
tions, contain the same number of mole- 
cules. The molecule is just as hypothet- 
ical and just as real as the atom, and 
there is no “ guesswork” about either. 
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An hypothesis is not a guess, it is a 
mode of formulation. There is no rea- 
son to say that the “molecules touch 
each other”’ in water. 

In the words of our American phi- 
losopher, Josh Billings: “ It is better not 
to know so many things, than to know 
so many things that are not so.” The 
truth is the book is very carelessly writ- 
ten by one who has not a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects treated, and 
even the mistakes, some of them mere 
errors in spelling, to which THe INDE- 
PENDENT called attention when the ar- 
ticles first appeared in the magazine, are 
left uncorrected in the book. 


a 


Missouri River History 


CAPTAIN CHITTENDEN writes his his- 
tory of Missouri steamboat navigation* 
around the life of Joseph La Barge, the 
famous navigator and Indian trader, who 
for fifty-three years (1832-1885) was 
closely identified with the traffic of the 
American Yellow River. It is a careful 
and studious work, comprehensive, full 
and accurate in detail, and felicitously 
written. It loses no historical value from 
being cast in biographical form; rather, 
there is a distinct gain in historic inter- 
est. “It is not the bare narration of 
events,” writes the author in explanation, 
“that gives history its true value, but 
those intimate pictures of human life in 
other times that show what people really 
did and the motives by which they were 
actuated.” 

It was not until 1831 that a steamboat 
ascended the upper river. The bullboats 
and dugouts of the Indians had been 
followed by the mackinaws, keelboats 
and improved bullboats of the traders, 
and in 1819 the steamer “ Independence ” 
had entered the river’s mouth. But in 
the spring of 1831 the “ Yellowstone” 
started on its first voyage for the upper 
river and made the beginnings of what 
in a few years became one of the most 
considerable industries in the United 
States. The “ Yellowstone” reached 
Fort Tecumseh (now Fort Pierre, S. 
D.), and in the following spring ascended 





* History oF EARLY STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION 
ON THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
tenden. {With map and _ illustrations. 
York: Francis P. Harper. Two vols. $6.00 net. 
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to Fort Union, near the mouth of the 
Yellowstone River. This voyage, add- 
ing 1,700 miles to the internal navigable 
waters of the country, attracted great at- 
tention all over the civilized world. The 
number of steamboats rapidly increased, 
and further approaches were made to- 
ward the head of navigation. In 1834 
the “ Assiniboine ” reached a point one 
hundred miles above the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, and in 1853 the “ El Paso” 
went 125 miles further. In July, 1859, 
the “Chippewa” went within fifteen 
miles of Fort Benton, Mont., and in the 
following year, with the “ Key West,” 
attained the fort. Altho under excep- 
tional circumstances vessels have occa- 
sionally proceeded further, this point has 
always been considered the true head of 
navigation. 

The golden age of the steamboat on 
the Missouri is placed at between 1855 
and 1860, tho for the following five or 
eight years the flourishing conditions in 
a measure continued. Traffic had in- 
creased greatly, and the profits were 
often enormous. The “ Peter Balen” 
cleared $65,000 and the “ W. J. Lewis ” 
$40,000 in the trip of 1866, and Captain 


La Barge in the “ Octavia” during the 
following year equaled the record of the 


“Lewis.” But the railroads began com- 
ing, and as the region became girded 
with rails steamboat traffic declined. 
The Hannibal & St. Joseph reached its 
Missouri terminus in 1859, the Missouri 
Pacific entered Kansas City in 1866, and 
Council Bluffs was invaded by the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern in 1867. Road 
after road was built, and when the Great 
Northern entered Helena in 1887 the 
older method of traffic was annihilated. 
“The last commercial boat that ever ar- 
rived at Fort Benton left that port in 
1890.”" The Missouri River Commission, 
which for many years had in charge the 
matter of clearing and deepening the 
channel and strengthening the banks of 
the Missouri, was abolished by Congress 
in June, 1902, thus abandoning the iver 
as a commercial highway. Its future 
value rests with the probability of using 
its waters for irrigation. 

The work is not alone a history of 
Missouri navigation; considerable space 
is given to a number of kindred subjects. 
The Indian question, as it applied to that 
region, is dealt with at length, under- 
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standingly and with justice. The Sioux 
uprising of 1862-64 is given with some 
detail as a part of the general Indian his- 
tory of the region from the time (1851) 
of the Laramie treaty to the suppression 
of the revolt of the Northern tribes in 
1877. There are interesting incidents at- 
tending the visits of noted travelers— 
such as Prince Maximilian, Audobon 
and Lincoln—to the Missouri region, 
and sidelights on the personalities of 
some of the great Indian fighters, such 
as Stanley and Custer. Altogether the 
work is a valuable addition to the history 


of the West. 
a 


Aaron Burr 


No man sprang from better stock than 
did Aaron Burr, grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, and son of the Burr who was 
President of Princeton College. Few 
had enjoyed greater educational advan- 
tages than he, not one could exceed him 
in personal magnetism, that power of 
attraction which is so-called for want 
of a better name and which, like elec- 
tricity, while not comprehended is 
acknowledged and utilized. With all his 
gifts there was one great thing which 
he lacked. He knew not to be true. It 
was this defect that caused all the fail- 
ures and disappointments of his career. 
Dr. McCaleb* seems to think that in 
Burr’s early days this blemish was not 
manifest, for in speaking of his military 
life he says that “ Burr’s rise was rapid; 
his integrity, bravery, intelligence and 
withal his knowledge of military science, 
recommended him to his superiors.” If 
the word integrity had been omitted 
here, as the quality was omitted from 
Burr’s mental make-up, the above quoted 
statement would have been correct. In 
fact this serious defect in Burr’s char- 
acter was very early recognized by those 
who knew him intimately. His brother- 
in-law, Judge Tapping Reeve (not Tap- 
pan, as misprinted in Dr. McCaleb’s 
book) wrote of Burr when the latter was 
but about seventeen years of age, in a 
letter hitherto unpublished : 

“My wife’s brother Aaron is a youth of ex- 
traordinary powers of mind. He will accom- 
plish great things if he lives and if he shall 





*Tur AARON BurRR CONSPIRACY: A 
Largely from Original 
Sources. By Walter Flavius McCaleb. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 net. 
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not prove that he has the fatal defect of some 
of his lamented father’s maternal ancestors 
of being unable to see wrong in anything 
which he desires to do. This is a source of 
much anxiety to his sister, whose affection for 
him is intense, and, indeed, his for her seems 
to be equally so. It is impossible to avoid lov- 
ing him. May God grant that our forebodings 
prove false, for he is capable of doing great 
and good things.” 


Unfortunately Judge Reeve’s forebod- 
ings were not without foundation. The 
brilliant Burr betrayed both friend and 
foe in turn, and sometimes both at once. 

Dr. McCaleb has done a good work in 
searching carefully among long neglected 
documents in Mexico, as well as in our 
own State records, and has fully proved 
that it was not “on technical grounds 
alone,” as asserted by Jefferson, and not 
“owing to the malignity of the Tory- 
Federalists against our greatest Presi- 
dent,” as stated in one of the administra- 
tion papers of the day, that the famous 
trial of an ex-Vice-President of the 
United States for a treasonable con- 
spiracy resulted in a verdict of acquittal. 

The enterprise which Burr had at- 
tempted was one that offered many at- 


tractions, both to his ambition and his 
ardently imaginative temperament. The 
Spanish tyranny in Mexico was naturally 
hateful to him. He was sanguine, and 


radiant dreams floated before him; 
dreams in which he saw himself at once 
a liberator and a king of a happy peo- 
ple. He had no scruples to interfere 
with the use of whatever means of prose- 
cuting any desirable adventure might 
present themselves. He needed money, 
and he hesitated at nothing that might 
enable him to secure it. But he was not 
insane enough to think it practicable to 
break up the Union. He merely wished 
to escape with credit from a country in 
which he had once hoped to fill the fore- 
most place, but where he had come to 
be despised and hated. 

Dr. McCaleb has cleared Burr’s 
memory of having contemplated the 
crime of, treason, and, what is of greater 
importance, has cleared the Southern 
and Western States of that day from sus- 
picion of a readiness to be seduced into 
treasonable action, but in so doing he 
has established one more fact of dam- 
aging import to the memory of Jefferson. 
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Around the World Through Japan. By Wal- 
ter Del Mar. Illustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $3.00. 


This is not exactly a guide book, and 
it has no claim to be considered litera- 
ture. It is a product of the individual 
going-round-the-world habit, which 
seems to be on the increase among people 
who revolt against being “ personally 
conducted.” The author is an experi- 
enced traveler. He took the best routes, 
stayed longest in Japan, tells where to go 
and what to see under the guise of narra- 
tion of what he did himself, and, in short, 
the book being filled with all sorts of 
practical suggestions is well worth read- 
ing by any one of the sterner sex who 
contemplates a similar journey. The re- 
striction is necessary in view of the com- 
pleteness of the information on topics not 
ordinarily discussed in the family circle. 


& 


A New Portrait of Shakespeare. 

Corbin. 

This essay of Mr. Corbin consists of 
a fair and able review of the evidence for 
and against the genuineness of the Ely 
Palace Portrait of Shakespeare and the 
“so-called” Droeshout Original. As a 
result of his investigation, Mr. Corbin 
finally strikes a balance in favor of the 
former as against the claims of the lat- 
ter. His conclusion rests partly on au- 
thority, or rather the lack of it; but, as a 
whole, the principal points on which he 
relies to establish the authenticity of the 
Ely Palace Portrait are its similarity with 
the Droeshout print and the Stratford 
bust, the nature of the mustache and 
the drawing of the costume, the char- 
acter of the inscription, and rather more 
indefinitely what we may call the general 
harmony of circumstances—its agree- 
ment with the impression one has of 
Shakespeare and the like. On the other 
hand, Mr. Corbin infers the “ spurious- 
ness” of the Droeshout Original from 
the unusual lettering of the inscription 
together with the antecedent improbabil- 
ity that a painting so out of perspective 
as this is on the right side should ever 
have been drawn directly from life, to 
say nothing of the fact that like most 
imitations of the eighteenth century it 
is painted over another portrait. His 
‘trongest argument, however, is derived 


By John 
New York: John Lane, $1.25 net. 
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from a comparison of the “ Original,” 
with the various stages of deterioration 
through which the plate of the engraving 
has evidently passed in the preparation 
of the successive folios. Obviously, if 
the engraving were a copy of the paint- 
ing, the painting would most resemble 
the earliest and best impression of the 
engraving before the plate was debased 
by subsequent manipulation. On the 
contrary, Mr. Corbin finds that the 
“Original ”’ resembles most nearly, not 
the early proof of the print, of which 
there is a copy in existence, but rather 
the impression of the fourth folio. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Corbin seems inclined to be- 
lieve that the Ely Palace Portrait, or, at 
all events, some painting very like it, was 
the real original of the engraving. As 
a whole, the essay is a very interesting 
discussion of a question whose fascina- 
tion is greatly enhanced by its insolu- 
bility. 
& 


Letters to M, G. and H.G. By John Ruskin. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.25. 


This is a rather curious bit of book- 
making. It consists of a preface by the 
Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, a brief set of ex- 
tracts from a journal by an unknown 
hand concerning a visit of Ruskin to 
the Gladstones in 1878, some letters of 
Ruskin to Mary Gladstone and her sis- 
ter to justify the title, a note on Ruskin 
and Gladstone and a paper entitled “‘ The 
Dead Ruskin,” both by Canon Scott 
Holland. The best thing about the whole 
miscellany is the light it throws upon 
Ruskin’s state of mind in 1878 and there- 
abouts, immediately before and after the 
breakdown which marked the beginning 
of his decline. From the depression 
which had fallen upon him as the result 
of disappointment, ill health, and his un- 
fortunate love-affair with Rose La 
Touche, he never really recovered. And 
it is significant for the study of the man’s 
life to notice in this volume the evidences 
of his profound practical pessimism in 
contrast with his amiable personality 
and his enthusiastic theoretical idealism. 
In his total discouragement with life one 
may see, perhaps, if one is interested in 
such anatomy, the inevitable bankruptcy 
of the visionary who insists upon the 
literal realization of his ideals—who re- 
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fuses, in short, to think as a mortal. But 
whether in such a case it is the times or 
the character that is out of joint, there 
is no doubt about the agony of spirit 
‘hich results from this incongruity be- 
tween expectation and accomplishment, 
no doubt about the sweetness of nature 
that can support the sense of disillusion 
and failure without bitterness or cyni- 
cism. 
& 


A History of American Political Theories. 
By C. Edward Merriam. New York: The 
Mecadiiin Company, $1.50. 

This is an excellent work, deserving 
to be widely read. It traces minutely, 
with a constant citation of contemporary 
statesmen and political writers, the drift 
of political theories from colonial times 
to the present. America has had no 
dearth of political theory, even from 
very early days; but of philosophic or 
scientific treatment thereof there has 
been surprisingly little. This book, a 
simple, expository handling of the sub- 
ject, is thus a welcome contribution. 
Somewhat abruptly, and perhaps without 
due consideration of gradual changes in 
political thought, the author passes from 
the theocratic or aristocratic views of 
the colonial period to the sweeping gen- 
eralizations regarding democracy char- 
acteristic of the revolutionary period. 
But thereafter he carefully follows the 
various transitions, leaving an unbroken 
narrative. It is particularly interesting 
to note his treatment of the general sup- 
position that the Fathers, and particularly 
the radicals among them, drew their in- 
spiration from the French political phil- 
osophers. There is little to show for 
this view, he rightly maintains; and he 
might have gone further and shown the 
indebtedness of the French to the pre- 
revolutionary speeches and tracts, to the 
Declaration and to the various State Con- 
stitutions, copies of which were sown 
broadcast throughout France. The 
Fathers may perhaps have propounded 
little that was original, but the principles 
which they applied to the new conditions 
on this continent came neither from Vol- 
taire nor Rousseau. They were English, 
and their originals are to be found in 
Milton, Sydney and Locke, and in com- 
mon beliefs and traditions that had 
grown up since before the English Civil 
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War. Even Jefferson, who is popularly 
supposed to have been inspired by the 
Encyclopedists, is shown to be clear of 
debt to them. The only French work 
which he cites with enthusiasm is De 
Tracy’s Commentary on the Spirit of 
Laws, which did not appear until 1811. 
“Indeed,” says the author, “it is un- 
necessary to go outside of ‘the English 
theory of politics to find ample precedent 
upon which Jefferson might draw.” The 
work is appropriately dedicated to Prof. 
William A. Dunning, whose admirable 
“History of Political Theories” ap- 
peared last year. 


The Workingman and Social Problems. B 
Charles Stelzle. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 75 cents net. 

These essays, written by one who was 
once a workman and is now a minister, 
are concerned largely with the attitude 
of the Church and the workman to each 
other. A sketch of social conditions in 
the poorer districts of New York and 
other great cities is given with sympathy 
and understanding, and certain proposed 
remedies are considered. The author has 


small faith in remedial legislation, and 
urges instead a closer obedience to the 


precepts of Christ. He acknowledges 
the great gap between the Church and 
the masses to-day, but hopes that the 
workers will see the error of their atti- 
tude and return to the fold. His exposi- 
tion of current social theories is some- 
what lacking in accuracy, and his remedy 
for prevalent evils is, to say the least, not 
novel. It is a slight book, both in size 


and merit. 
& 


The Sacraments in the New Testament. 
By the Rev. John C. Lambert, B.D. Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.50 net. 

From the point of view of a moderate 
conservative, nothing could be more sat- 
isfactory than this volume of Mr. Lam- 
bert’s. It is scholarly, fair, comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive, and will certainly 
take its place as a standard work of 
reference on the subject of the Sacra- 
ments. In it every scriptural allusion 
and every text bearing on the subject has 
a careful and separate treatment, and it 
should seem that from the standpoint of 
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the author, at least, nothing more could 
well be said. And, on the whole, that 
standpoint is well established and main- 
tained so far as it can be established by 
a reasonable interpretation of our com- 
monly accepted Scripture texts. Espe- 
cially successful is the author in expos- 
ing the fallacy of all attempts to read into 
the words of Scripture a materialistic or 
a magical interpretation of the sacra- 
mental rites. Indeed, to one outside the 
field of controversy, it seems as if he 
were unnecessarily thoroughgoing in his 
disproof of all high sacramentarian doc- 
trines. In meeting the attacks of the 
modern critical school, however, he is by 
no means so happy or successful. Here 
his position is much weakened by a too 
evident desire to harmonize conflicting 
Scripture statements and to accept the 
authenticity of disputed passages. Fair 
and reasonable as he is, he seems hardly 
to be at home in literary or historical 
criticism, and fails to feel the full force 
of the critical attack. As an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture texts the book is mas- 
terly; as a defense of those texts it is 
weak and of little worth. 


a 


The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. By 
By E. Belford Bax. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $2.00. 

Interest in this book will be far wider 
than interest in its specific subject, for 
it takes us into a period of supreme 
historic importance, and while dealing 
directly with only one of the social and 
religious movements of that time it 
throws upon the whole period such il- 
luminating side lights that we obtain 
through it a new and enlarged vision of 
the whole Reformation struggle. Most 
vividly does it depict the immense inner 
difficulties that the great reformers had 
to meet in their struggle for religious 
freedom. At war with the whole estab- 
lished order of things, they soon found 
themselves to be no less violently at war 
with a host of those who were preach- 
ing their own doctrines and carrying out 
what seemed to be the logical conclusions 
of those doctrines. The Anabaptists 
were, indeed, a harder foe to fight than 
the popes, for they were foes who, by 
their logic and by their practices, seemed 
to prove the utter folly of the principles 
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for which the reformers stood, and the 
complete moral and social chaos to which 
they inevitably led. In their’case was 
made most evident the danger of a free 
interpretation of Scripture. Every ex- 
cess, every absurdity of which imagina- 
tion could conceive, found its authority 
in the Bible and its sanction in the direct 
intuition of the Spirit! Men would have 
no learned men as teachers, because the 
Scripture says that divine things are “ hid 
from the wise and prudent and revealed 
unto babes!” They aped the speech, 
manners and conduct of children, because 
it is written that “of such is the king- 
dom of heaven!” Women went to the 
public assemblies unclothed—they gave 
themselves over to sensualism and lust, 
because the Bible says that publicans 
and harlots go into the kingdom of 
heaven before the righteous! That, in 
the face of such difficulties, the whole 
Reformation movement did not collapse 
is a tribute at once to its own invincible 
strength and to the wonderful balance 
and poise of the great reformers. The 
injustice of the charge, so often made 
against them, that they so soon proved 
false to their own principles of liberty, 
and themselves became guilty of cruel 
and unnecessary persecutions, is here 
seen in its true light. Against the forces 
making for moral and spiritual anarchy 
they were indeed stern, as stern as the 
popes themselves; but it was this stern- 
ness alone that saved their struggle for 
freedom from utter failure. The book is 
full of suggestions, and ought to have 
a wide reading. 


Light Waves and Their Uses. By Dr. A. 
A. Michelson, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Chicago. The Decennial 
Publications, Second Series, Volume III. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, $2.00. 

Professor Michelson has done more 
than any other living man to make possi- 
ble the accurate measurement of light 
waves, and was selected by the Interna- 
tional Committee of Weights and Meas- 
ures to determine the exact length of the 
standard meter at Paris in terms of the 
length of light wave, in order that if this 
platinum bar, which is the unit of meas- 
urement for all the scientific and most 
of the commercial work of the world, 
should be destroyed, it could at any time 
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be reproduced. By means of his twe 
marvelous inventions, the interferometer 
and the echelon spectroscope, light can 
be separated into its component rays of 
different wave lengths, and these studied 
with a facility and degree of precision 
once thought unattainable by man. The 
Zeeman effect, the multiplying of the 
lines of the spectrum in a magnetic field, 
when studied by these new methods, 
proved to be due to the constrained vi- 
bration of the electrical charge of the 
atom, and leads to a new conception of 
the constitution of the atom. These lec- 
tures, altho they lead to the very fron- 
tier of physical knowledge, are written 
in a style readily comprehensible to any 
one of average education in physics, and 
will be found very useful, not only to 
specialists, but to those who wish to 
keep informed of recent scientific meth- 
ods and progress in this field. 


& 


Sinful Peck. By Morgan Robertson. 
York: Harper Bros., $1.50. 


New 


To “shanghai” thirteen respectable 
business men and authors on a vessel 
bound for Singapore, and, altho they 
were his friends, to keep them at hard 
labor before the mast for twelve months, 
is a practical joke which “ Sinful Peck,” 
the fat little Cleveland lawyer in this 
story, proposes to himself and executes 
with infinite nerve and diablerie. The zest 
of the story lies in the fact that the situa- 
tion, while essentially humorous, is ever 
hovering on the edge of tragedy. The 
joke is worked out to the end, but it is 
worked out to the accompaniment of pis- 
tol shots, flying marlin-spikes, broken 
heads, lurid oaths and incipient mutiny. 
We have rarely read a more original and 
amusing extravaganza. 

a 


A Prince of Sinners. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.50 


The recent ructiows raised in Parlia- 
ment by the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
plea for a British protective tariff give 
an opportune touch of verisimilitude to 
this tale of English contemporary life and 
politics. In the story the revision of the 
tariff bill is triumphantly carried, and 
John Bull is protected against German, 
French and American competition. But 
this is, in a way, incidental to the plot 
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and merely assists the hero (a severely 
conscientious and, if truth must out, 
somewhat trying young man) to accom- 
plish his purpose of elevating the East- 
side masses through general practical co- 
operation, rather than selected, so-called 
Christian benevolence. A twelve-years’ 
experience as a police court missionary 
drives Philip Ferringshaw into some 
measure of insanity, the horrors he sees 
and tastes preying upon his heart and 
brain until, at length, he deserts his wife 
and infant son and flies to Canada to 
escape the curse of memory; and there, 
in a natural or unnatural recoil from the 
shock of his “strenuous life” in the 
slums, he indulges in all manner of ex- 
cesses and becomes “A Prince of Sin- 
ners.” His ultimate return to England 
as the Marquis of Arranmore, an ap- 
parently cynical, case-hardened misan- 
thrope, is the point at which the story 
opens and his regeneration through the 
influence of his son—the aforesaid prig- 
gish hero—and a woman of title who 
loves him, the point at which it closes. 

Between these two points stretches a not 

unfruitful plain, made interesting by 

some clever characterization. 
& 

Thompson’s Progress. By C. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$1.50. 

Take the advice of a friend and be in- 
troduced at the earliest opportunity to 
“'Tom’s Son,” a Yorkshire collier lad, 
born-and-bred poacher and_ general 
genius, and to Clara, the dog of doubt- 
ful ancestry, his inseparable crony, for 
“by Goy,” as he himself would say, they 
will lead you through merry adventur- 
ings to a triumphant finish. A deter- 
mined, unscrupulous young rascal is the 
parentless, vagrant Tom, but, withal, so 
clean of body, mind and heart that he 
Wins out in spite of his faults, and one 
Icves him not alone for the dangers he 
has passed, but in spite of the inevitable 
vantages he gains. His Progress lies 
along social as well as commercial lines— 
from the coal pits through weaving mills 
to, presumably, the peerage. But the 
original capitivating Tom remains to the 
end the same, with all the defects of his 
qualities upon his head, just as one found 
him at the beginning, and it would be a 
prig that would wish him otherwise. 
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The Captain’s Toll-Gate. By Frank R. 


Stockton. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., $1.50. 

A posthumous work from the hand of 
an artist who has endeared himself to his 
public is always a disarming object, un- 
consciously making a pathetic plea for 
gentle treatment and tender leniency. 
Mr. Stockton’s last book, happily, has no 
occasion to beg for special suffrage. On 
the contrary, its blitheness, whimsicality 
and thorough-going wholesomeness fair- 
ly defy indulgence at the start, and claim 
nothing more than a fair field and no 
favor; wherefore it is gratifying to be 
able to say of it that it takes its place 
easily as one of the best of its writer’s- 
stories, its delightful and much _ be- 
suitored young heroine, Miss Olive Ash- 
er, proving only a little lower than the 
angels, Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, of 
blessed memory, and quite as convincing 
in her own way as Pomona herself, the 
Great. An excellent Memoir by Mrs. 


Stockton prefaces the story. 
ss 


The Spoilsmen. By Elliott Flower. 
L. C. Page & Co., $1 50 

Mr. Flower’s characters do not uni- 
formly “convince.” Except on occa- 
sions, neither their speech nor their con- 
duct is spontanous or inevitable. Their 
roles are cut out for them, and they speak 
and act to order. One of them, indeed— 
Jim Casey, drawn somewhat on the plan 
of Mr. Dunne’s Dooley—has touches of 
reality, but le is exceptional. And yet, 
despite the characterlessness of his per- 
sonages, the author has contrived an in- 
teresting and even vivid picture. The 
story deals with Chicago political life, 
not, it may be supposed, as it now is, 
since the reformers dominate the munic- 
ipal Legislature, but as it was and had 
been for many years before the civic rev- 
olution. Circumstances compel the 
bosses to give aldermanic nominations to 
two reformers, both of whom are elected, 
and neither of whom the bosses can con- 
trol. One term proves enough for both 
of them, and they are glad to retire from 
public life. The counterplay of forces in 
a municipal campaign ; the devious meth- 
ods used in whipping the recalcitrant into 
line, and the terrorism brought to bear on 
persons “in the way” of the bosses, are 
all cleverly shown. 


Boston: 
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Literary Notes 


A NEAT pocket edition of “Silas Marner” 
ds published by John Lane. (75 cents.) 


...-A new contribution to “The Carlyle 
Controversy” will be issued this month by 
John Lane. The title of the new book will be 
“The Nemesis of Froude.” 


....Saint Augustine’s “City of God,” trans- 
lated by John Healey, occupies three volumes 
of The Temple Classics Library. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 50 cents each.) 


....Wycil & Co., of this city, announce that 
they will presently issue a series of hand books 
by specialists, beginning with works on motor- 
ing, bridge, solo-whist, invalid cooking, palm- 
istry and graphology. 


...-A new section of “The Oxford English 
Dictionary” contains words from R to Re- 
active. For curious reading one might turn 
‘to the history here given of ragman and a num- 
ber of other words. 


..-.’ Westward Ho!” now appears in the 
Library Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Works. 
As in the earlier issues, there is an Introduc- 
tion by Maurice Kingsley. (Two volumes. J. 
F. Taylor & Co.) 


....' Philip,” in two volumes, is the latest 
issue in the new edition of Thackeray, edited 
by Walter Jerrold and illustrated by C. E. 
Brock. (The Macmillan Company, $1.00 
each. ) 


.... The Grafton Press announces that its 
publication, “Republic Versus Woman,” has 
been read in translation to the Empress Dow- 
ager of China, and that it is at present being 
translated into several foreign languages. 


....lt is a sign that poetry is not dead. We 
have a new and enlarged edition of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” with a copious intro- 
duction by J. Longmuir. One use of such a 
dictionary may not have occurred to many per- 
sons—its service in correcting telegraphic er- 
tors. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50 net.) 


...-Oliver Huckel, of Baltimore, who has 
made a special study of the opera “ Parsifal” 
at Bayreuth, will publish his new poetic Eng- 
lish version of this one of Wagner’s works, 
through Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
This fact is particularly interesting, in view of 
the discussion on both sides of the Atlantic of 
the project to bring this opera to New York. 
Special type designs in black and red, with il- 
lustrations by Stassen, will be incorporated in 
the book. 


Pebbles 


A NEW game called “Christianity” is 
played at Coloma Center. Here is how they 
play it: The Christians, who are the girls, get 
on one side, and the boys get on the other, 
and are the heathens; then the heathens cross 
over and embrace Christianity. They say it 
has created quite a commotion.—Kingston 


(Wis.) Spy. 


....Johnny had come in with a story of a 
remarkable automobile he had just seen. He 
declared that it was “as big as a house!” 
“Now, Johnny,” said his father severely, “ you 
know it was not as big as a house. Why do 
you exaggerate things so? I’ve talked to you 
a million times about that habit of yours, and 
it doesn’t seem to do a bit of good.”—Bombay 
Guardian. 


....' Rafferty,” said Dr. Dolan, “are yez 
payin’ attintion till the Trusts?” “I am 
that.” “ Do yez think they’re goin’ to swallow 
up the country?” “I had me suspicions. But 
I’ve been lookin’ at the map. There’s wather- 
melons in Georgia, an’ peaches in New Jersey, 
an’ California pears on the Pacific Coast, not 
to mintion the mineral products, such as coal, 
iron, copper, lead, an’ prairie dogs. An’ I’ve 
concluded that any wan Trust that tries to 
swallow the intire outfit is in line fur wan 0’ 
the biggest attacks of indygestion on record.” 
—Washington Star. 

....The Catholic Citizen tells about a negro 
in Chicago who, when he heard that the new 
Pope was a Catholic, exclaimed: ‘‘ Good Lord, 
I thought he was an Italian!” He doubtless 
supposed all Catholics were Irish. Bishop 
Talbot tells of a sermon he preached in a 
Western settlement at which a local unbeliev- 
er had been persuaded to be present, much 
against his custom. He was afterward asked 
how he liked the Bishop. “ Pretty well,” said 
he; “and I learned one new thing. I learned 
that Sodom and Gomorrah was places. I al- 
ways thought they was husband and wife.” 

.... Everybody's Magazine tells a little story 
which shows the mixed feelings with which 
the Southerner regards Booker T. Washing- 
ton. An old Florida colonel recently met 
Booker T. Washington, and in bibulous burst 
of confidence said to the negro educator: 
“Suh, I’m glad to meet you. Always wanted 
to shake your hand, suh. I think, suh, you’re 
the greatest man in America.” “Oh, no!” 
said Mr. Washington. “ You are, suh,” said 
the colonel, and then, pugnaciously: “‘ Who’s 
greater?” “Well,” said the founder of 
Tuskegee, “there’s President Roosevelt.” 
“No, suh!” roared the colonel. “ Not by a 
jugful! I used to think so, but since he in- 
vited you to dinner, I think he’s a blank scoun- 
drel.” 
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A School of Journalism 


It is not generous to question the wis- 
dom of a liberal gift, nor is it always safe 
to criticise a project before its practical 
details have been fully declared; yet we 
observe that not a few men of experience 
in the matter look askance upon Mr. 
Pulitzer’s donation of $2,000,000 to found 
a School of Journalism connected with 
Columbia University. And we confess 
to our own misgivings as to the genuine 
utility of the scheme—we do not say, of 
the money. 

The school is designed, as we under- 
stand it, to give instruction both in the 
technical management of a newspaper 
and in the various branches of learning 
which may be supposed to develop the 
art of newspaper writing. The distinc- 
tion should not be neglected. As for the 
first part of the plan, we do not hesitate 
to call it perverse and doomed to failure. 
No newspaper would accept a raw gradu- 
ate from a school of journalism and place 
him in charge of a department, or, in- 
deed, in any position where such training 
would be demanded. The conduct of 
newspaper work, in its merely mechanical 
details, can be learned so readily that no 
academic instruction is necessary ; and in 
its more general aspects, such as involve 
responsibility and the control of men, it 
can be acquired in the practical world 
and only there. Nor can we look with 
complacency on any jlan which would 
curtail a young man’s general education 
by diverting a portion of his time and 
strength to matters which can be learned 
so much more efficiently in the school of 
experience. There is altogether too much 
to learn. 

As for the second part of the plan, the 
bringing together into one school of 
those branches of learning which will pre- 
pare the student for newspaper writing— 
here there may be more room for di- 
vergence of opinion. There is at least 
something very plausible in the design. 
Yet we observe, on reading the list of 
these studies as given by The World and 
other papers, that they one and all al- 
ready exist in Columbia, as they do in 


every great university. They are, indeed, ' 
merely those general studies which “have 
long formed and will continue to form 
the common basis of culture. And how 
could it be otherwise? The journalist, at 
least in the beginning of his career, must 


be ready to write on a limitless variety of 


subjects, on life in its manifold aspects, 
the guidquid agunt homines; for what, 
after all, is a newspaper: 


“What is it but a map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations and its vast concerns?” 


What the tyro needs is not a particular- 
ized training in some branch of learning, 
such as the lawyer and physician must 
carry with them into the world, but a 
wide knowledge of human history and 
achievement, with some emphasis on the 
art of self-expression. 

Nor is any profit likely to arise from 
segregating these students from the rest 
of the university and directing their work 
to its immediate application in the news- 
paper office. The contrary is more likely 
to prove true. The inevitable tendency 
would be toward a shallow concentration 
on the passing concerns of the day, and 
these again can better be learned in the 
world than in the school. Moreover, 
what is wanted in our reporters and edit- 
ors is not that their education should be 
more confined to present uses, but that it 
should go deeper into the past and strike 
stronger roots. Their language, too, re- 
quires less coloring of the journalistic 
style, and more of a saner and self- 
respecting manner. 

And so it is in morals. We are inclined 
to think that the more firmly the student 
is grounded in the common code of hon- 
esty and uprightness, and the less he is 
troubled, during his college days, by the 
casuistry of the street, the better it will 
be for both university and newspaper. 
There is a story hereanent, which ema- 
nates from the office of a certain great 
daily whose name need not be mentioned. 
Some years ago, at the time of the great 
fire in Philadelphia opposite Wanamak- 
er’s, a writer for this paper received a 
report of the event by long-distance tele- 
phone. As he sat down at his desk to 
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write up the “ story,” the city editor, who 
had heard part of the conversation at the 
telephone, asked him what the loss was 
estimated to be. “ Two millions,” replied 
the writer. “‘ Oh, , make it five!” 
said the sapient editor ; and so it stood in 
print. That is, perhaps, hardly a fair 
presentation of the average newspaper 
office, yet it carries its lesson. The thing 
most of all demanded in the education of 
the future writer is that his education 
shall be entirely severed from the meth- 
ods of the press, that his mind shall be 
drawn away from 

“The fresh-coined lie, the secret whispered 

last,” 


to the long history of human experience, 
to the wisdom of a wider outlook, to the 
morality that is not codified to-day but is 
forever enduring. Out of the greater 
stillness of that period he will, we believe, 
come into the world with a broader un- 
derstanding on which to engraft the 
knowledge of the hour, a firmer and 
finer style in writing, and a deeper in- 
sight into human experience with which 
to resist the attractions of a shifting 
casuistry. To this end, to the strengthen- 
ing of those existing departments that 
make for such a training, it may be hoped 
Mr. Pulitzer’s liberal foundation will in 
some way be applied, and not to the nar- 
rower purpose which is really less prac- 
tical, however specious its direct appeal. 


J 


Colombia and the Canal 


THE canal treaty negotiated at Wash- 
ington by Mr. Hay and Dr. Herran has 
not been rejected at Bogota. In its pres- 
ent form it has been disapproved by the 
Colombian Senate, which, immediately 
after expressing its disapproval, under- 
took to show by what amendments it 
could be made acceptable. So far as we 
can learn from the meager and unsatis- 
factory dispatches from the Colombian 
capital, the unanimous action of the Sen- 
ate was precipitated by official advices 
to the effect that any amendment what- 
ever might cause a rejection of the 
treaty at Washington. There was no 
threat in the dispatches from our State 
Department, the substance or the exact 
text of which was given to the Colom- 
bian Government by Minister Beaupré, 
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but merely a friendly warning suggested 
by conditions here of which the Colom- 
bians have no adequate knowledge. They 
do not understand how difficult it was 
to procure legislation in favor of the 
Panama route, and how the treaty would 
be endangered if our Senate should be 
asked to accept substantial changes in 
the provisions of it. Their Senate Com- 
mittee having reported several amend- 
ments of an important character, the 
cabled statement that these. would meet 
with no favor here led the Senate to say 
that it would not accept the treaty as it 
stands, and then to take measures for 
authorizing President Marroquin to ne- 
gotiate a new one that should contain 
the provisions regarded there as essen- 
tial. 

There is nothing extraordinary or in- 
explicable in this. Our own Senate has 
insisted upon the amendment of treaties. 
This treaty was accepted in Washington 
by a diplomatic officer representing a 
country which has never been governed 
in an orderly way, and which is now 
temporarily peaceful onlv because its 
warring factions have been exhausted in 
a bloody revolution of more than three 
years’ duration, a conflict that has 
paralyzed trade and agriculture, and af- 
flicted the people with a paper currency 
worth about a shilling a bushel. It could 
scarcely be expected that the acts of a 
distant diplomatic agent, who perhaps 
enjoys the confidence of no faction at 
home, would be approved without ques- 
tion. At all events, the Colombian Sen- 
ate in setting out to amend this treaty 
is clearly within the limits of its power 
and is merely doing what other Senates 
have done. Possibly it would have de- 
manded no changes if it could have un- 
derstood the risk of its action and if it 
had been composed c‘ fairly elected rep- 
resentatives of a self-governing and real- 
ly civilized people. 

But if it is an unwise and unreasonable 
Senate, still it is the Senate with which 
the United States must deal ; and in deal- 
ing with it we should use patience and 
tact, because the end to be gained is one 
of such importance to our own country 
and the entire civilized world. We be- 
lieve it would be a great blunder to make 
the canal, or to try to make it, on the 
Nicaragua route if the right to make it 
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in Panama can be obtained honorably 
and under reasonable conditions. These 
dithiculties at Bogota will probably cause 
delay. Better delay, with a canal finally 
on the Panama line, than a hasty begin- 
ning on the inferior route, followed by 
regret and a waste of treasure there. 

It may now be expected that the Con- 
ference Committee of the Colombian 
Senate and House will empower Presi- 
dent Marroquin to make a new treaty 
within certain specified limits as to the 
pay, the courts and the preservation of 
Colombian sovereignty in the canal strip. 
The price which we have already agreed 
to pay at the beginning is high enough, 
but, in view of the revenue now received 
by Colombia from the isthmus, we could 
afford to make the annual payment 
something more than $250,000. The 
present treaty’s provisions concerning 
courts, altho somewhat complicated, are 
really not open to objection; but if Co- 
lombia should ask, as Dr. Herran orig- 
inally suggested, for a judicial system 
under a joint commission, we might con- 
sent to that. But we could not agree to 
anything less favorable than the present 
treaty’s virtually perpetual lease of terri- 
tory, nor could we afford to concede a 
greater measure of sovereignty than 
Colombia would retain under the agree- 
ment which has been disapproved. It 
is reported that the Colombian Congress 
desires to adjourn. Therefore its in- 
structions to President Marroquin may 
hecome known within a short time. His 
interpretation of them will be as favor- 
able to this country as the conditions 
will permit, because the present treaty 
had his approval. The new terms, what- 
ever they shall be, will deserve respectful 
and patierit consideration. The require- 
ments of the Spooner act will permit this 
to be given to them by the President and 
Mr. Hay. In all probability, it will be 
feasible to use the conditions at first pre- 
sented by President Marroquin as a basis 
for negotiations designed to modify 
them. 

The possible secession and independ- 
ence of the State of Panama and the 
adjoining State of Cauca demand no con- 
sideration at the present time. It is quite 
probable that a final failure of the nego- 
tiations with Colombia would be followed 
by an attempt of the people of the isthmus 
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to set up an independent Government. 
This would be resisted, but it might be 
successful. If the people of Panama and 
those of the adjoining State, who would 
derive great benefit from a canal on the 
Panama route and suffer much and last- 
ing injury. by the construction of a canal 
in Nicaragua, should establish a govern- 
ment of their own and exhibit power to 
maintain it, the treaty of 1846 would not, 
in our opinion, necessarily and rightly be 
regarded as a bar to prevent the United 
States from making treaty agreements 
with that Government. Our guarantee 
of the sovereignty of New Granada (and, 
in succession, of Colombia) on the isth- 
mus was made with reference to Euro- 
pean aggression, and not to protect New 
Granada from the consequences of do- 
mestic revolution and secession. If, how- 
ever, the independence of Panama should 
be accomplished by the aid of North 
American money, intrigue and arms, the 
world would say, unjustly, that our Gov- 
ernment had connived to bring it about. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hay would make 
no canal treaty with an isthmus republic 
so established. We sincerely hope that 
the success of the treaty negotiations 
with Colombia will prevent a considera- 
tion by our Government and our people 
of the questions and relations which the 
secession and independence of the isth- 
mus would ee 


An Infinitesimal Barrier 


The Cumberland Presbyterians are 
warmly discussing the question of union 
with the Northern Presbyterians. The 
argument against union is thus put 
sharply by a Texas minister: “ Our 
friends put election before faith; we put 
election after faith.” Well, what of it? 
Both agree that they must have the faith, 
and that God must do the electing. Both 
further agree that the interval between 
the election and the faith is briefer than 
any chronograph could register. Why 
separate two great Churches for the sake 
of a metaphysical interval of time? Why 
not let brethren differ as to the order of 
the interval so long as both hold 
that they must have faith and that they 
must be elected? Why should not our 
Texas friends consent to be members of 
the same social fabric while differing on 
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social questions, of the same political 
fabric while differing politically, and 
of the same Church while differing as to 
the philosophy of their common religion ? 

This question of faith before election, 
or faith after election, illustrates the great 
principle on which Church union must 
rest, which is that of mutual tolerance. 
We want and must have a union of de- 
nominations; but this can never be ac- 
complished by requiring a dead uniform- 
ity of belief. It can only come by recog- 
nizing the full and equal right to differ. 
One man may hold and teach as fully as 
he pleases that God will never elect a 
man to salvation until after he has ex- 
ercised faith, whatever that may be; 
while another may hold and teach just 
as freely, within the same denomination, 
that no man will ever exercise saving 
faith until after God has elected him. 
Let both allow God to attend to his work 
in his own time and way, while both 
preach the duty of faith in their own 
way, and hold each other’s hand in their 
common effort to persuade men to live 
the Christian life. 

What keeps Christians apart in their 
several denominations is chiefly denomi- 
national pride and not Christian love. 
Love unites; pride divides. By a good 
fight for their more liberal philosophy 
the Cumberland Presbyterians have built 
up a strong denomination ; but the elder 
body of Presbyterians has, at its last 
General Assembly, definitely allowed as 
legitimate the Cumberland philosophy, 
and nothing but pride of organization 
can now keep the two bodies apart. They 
ought to flow together like the Missouri 
and the Mississippi, in whose valleys 
their churches are so numerous. Then 
there are the Northern and the Southern 
Presbyterian Churches, kept apart by 
the simple pride of consistency over so 
small a matter as whether it is right for 
a religious body to express an opinion 
as to a supposed moral question arising 
in politics. Why not allow both sides to 
hold as they please, and vote as they 
prefer, and yet be good brethren? Are 
we Christians, in this age, to be like the 
South American republics in which if 
an election goes against people they 
start a revolution and establish a new 
Government ; or like children who pout 
and won’t play if they can’t have their 
own way? 
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Liberty to differ is the one true basis 
of Church union. 

If we can judge from the denomina- 
tional press the proposal for the union of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian with the 
Northern Presbyterian Church is not 
very heartily received, even altho the 
Northern Church has really taken down 
the bars to union. And yet there seems 
to be some question raised as to whether 
the bars have really been taken down. 
Much is made by the opponents of union 
of Dr. Van Dyke’s statement, received 
with applause by the last Presbyterian 
Assembly, that, in adopting the Declara- 
tory Statement, the old Presbyterian 
Church had “ not swerved one inch from 
her base as to the fundamental doctrine 
of grace.” Of course she has not, but 
she has swerved as to the doctrines of 
election and reprobation, which are far 
from fundamental, allowing liberty to 
hold what was forbidden under her West- 
minster Confession of Faith; so that 
Professor Zenos is quite right in saying 
that the new Declaration approximately 
“ conforms to the belief held by the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians in regard to the 
doctrine of election.” We may add that 
when a leading Presbyterian journal 
compares the action of the leading Cam- 
berland Presbyterian paper, which had 
criticised some of its utterances, to a dog 
baying against the moon, the language is 
not conducive to friendly approach. As 
to union between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians no progress is 
being made, and, indeed, a Southern 
paper has discovered a new ground of 
difference, which it presents not too seri- 
ously, that the Northern Assembly has 
adopted a resolution against the use of 
tobacco, which the Southern Presby- 
terians could never stand. 

& 


Blunders About Immigration 


AGAIN, as in prosperous times, there 
is a larger flow of immigration to this 
country, and again, as many times before, 
there arises a frightened cry that our in- 
stitutions are in danger. We heard it 
fifty years ago, when it created a party 
whose pretext it was to put none but 
Americans on guard—in the offices—but 
whose real service it was to destroy the 
Whig party. Then every village had its 
secret lodge, and election day offered a 
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great surprise, when whole States elected 
Governors and Legislatures of a new 
party that had no name and no continu- 
ance. 

One of the blunders of our present 
‘ know-nothings ” is that the newcomers 
rob the older citizens by taking their 
employment from them. This is not 
true. The Irish immigration of fifty 
years ago did not rob the native Ameri- 
cans of work, but rather supplied the in- 
creased demand for work. So the Hun- 
garian and Italian and Russian immi- 
grants now find plenty of land and plenty 
of work in mines and roadways, and 
wages go up while immigration increases. 
Each new immigrant adds by his labor 
to the wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
trv. When that condition ceases immi- 
gration will cease. 

It is more frequently complained, by 
those who would restrict immigration, 
that an uncontrollable mass of immi- 
grants ignorant of our language, often 
unable to read, will become citizens and 
swamp our institutions. They would ex- 
clude all who are illiterate, and they ap- 
prove the action of the judge who the 
other day refused the application of an 
intending citizen because he could not 
talk“ the language of the country.” 

In reply to this counsel of fear and 
despair there is much to be said which 
we can here only indicate. 

In the first place, it shows great un- 
faith if intelligence thinks it cannot, on 
the whole, direct and control ignorance. 
The ignorant members of any community 
are dependent on the others for their 
opinions and beliefs, and if intelligent 
people will take any proper pains to influ- 
ence them the effort is sure to be suc- 
cessful. The idea is ridiculous that the 
comparatively few illiterate voters can so 
combine as to endanger our institutions. 
The danger comes from another source, 
from those who are both intelligent and 
corrupt. 

Once more, what we are concerned 
about is not the immigrants themselves, 
but their children. They are themselves 
passing away by death; their children re- 
main, incorporated in our body politic. 
These children we can and do assimilate. 
Our schools do it; our churches do it; 
our language does it; our newspapers do 
it; our political institutions do it. The 
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children of the immigrants of fifty years 
ago are good, enthusiastic American citi- 
zens; they are no detriment or peril to 
the nation. They fight in our wars, and 
they are indistinguishable from our best 
citizens. What has happened to the 
children of Irish and Germans will hap- 
pen—is happening— to the children of 
Italians and Hungarians and Russian 
Jews. None could be more enthusiastic 
Americans. 

Again, it is the pride, we may say the 
arrogance, of language and race which 
gives its vicious violence to the attacks 
on current immigration. Why should a 
man be refused citizenship who cannot 
talk the English language? He can talk 
one or two other languages of civilized 
peoples. Are we going to forbid citizen- 
ship to French Creoles in Louisiana, or 
to Spanish speaking people in New Mex- 
ico, whose ancestors settled there a hun- 
dred years before Plymouth Rock? And 
what is there to fear? Have they not 
scores of papers in their own language— 
French, Spanish, German, Hungarian, 
Greek—published in this country, that 
will give them as much information as 
they would need .to get from English 
journals? And will not their children 
all talk the English language from 
preference ? 

“Especially is this late Know-nothing 
attack made on the Italian and Hun- 
garian immigrants, as if they were of in- 
ferior stock which would degrade the 
American race. There is, at present, no 
more progressive country in Europe than 
is Hungary. Its people are of fine phys- 
ical and intellectual caliber. They intro- 
duce strength, health and energy. No 
people have more native genius than the 
Italians, or a truer sense of the beautiful 
side of life. We may expect a real ad- 
vantage to come from that element in our 
population, despite the presence of a few 
cutthroats and anarchists. So of the 
Russian Jews. They are not illiterate; 
they learn English quickly; they are 
moral and industrious, and are enthusi- 
astic lovers of their adopted country. 
Their children are quick scholars in our 
schools and ambitious of the best instruc- 
tion of our colleges. 

And we may raise the question, how 
much selfishness there may be in the 
noisy patriotism which would shut out 
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the less favored, perhaps the oppressed 
people of other countries, from the 
chance to better their condition here. Is 
there no such sentiment to be cultivated 
as international altruism? Have we not 
a duty to others than ourselves? Is it 
not just as well to consider the point of 
view of the Russian Jew or Finn or of 
the tax-ridden Italian as of ourselves? 
Can we not generously give them better 
opportunities and freer life, while doing 
ourselves no harm? 


The Church as a Promoter 


THE complaint is often made that the 
work of the Church is being taken from 
it by the state and other organizations. 
The statement has some justification ; the 
complaint has not. One of the functions 
of the Church is to discover new duties, 
to develop new and startling extensions 
of old ethical principles, to apply them 
and to teach them to the world as a 
whole. In business circles the man who 
fills this office is called the promoter. 
He is a man well endowed with the com- 
mercial imagination, who has a deeper 
insight into conditions, and possibilities, 
who discovers new openings in business 
and who starts new enterprises, demon- 
strates their practicability and places 
them on a sound financial basis. 

What the promoter is in the business 
world the Church is in the ethical world. 
It has been and should always be the 
pioneer, the inventor. By the Church 
aggressive we mean, of course, that mi- 
nority, that very small minority, which, 
led by religious zeal, undertakes tasks 
which seem to the world foolishness—for 
the first few hundred years. That any 
persons should devote their lives to the 
care of the sick and the permanently dis- 
abled; that buildings should be erected 
where the blind, the deaf and the insane 
were housed and treated ; that defenseless 
women and children should be given a 
protecting refuge; that the . criminal 
should find sanctuary ; all these appeared 
very strange and vain proceedings when 
they were novelties. Now every civilized 
state provides for them on an elaborate 
and expensive scale as part of its ordi- 
nary duties. Asylums and hospitals, re- 
formatories and humane prisons, all such 
were started by a few men of aspiration 
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and inspiration in the face of ridicule 
and contempt, but now maintained as a 
matter of course by ordinary men with 
no higher ideals than the average. Nu- 
merous fraternal and benevolent societies, 
composed and controlled sometimes by 
men who are not at all religious, are do- 
ing very efficiently the kind of work 
which once was confined to those of ex- 
ceptionally altruistic nature. The Church 
is not designed to do all the good work 
of the world, but merely to show how it 
should be done, and the more it can get 
out of those not in sympathy with its 
newer and higher ideals the better. The 
greatest captains of war and industry 
have been those who could get others to 
do most of what they wanted done. 

It is not merely in religious matters that 
the Church has been the leader. The world 
laughed at the Church for centuries be- 
cause it hoarded books and wasted the 
time of those devoted to its service in 
copying and studying the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans. Instead of cultivat- 
ing the ancient and honorable profession 
of fighting, these deluded creatures illu- 
minated manuscripts, painted churches 
and composed music. But finally, when 
the time came, art, music and architecture 
burst from the monastic cell as a butter- 
fly from its chrysalis, spreading its beau- 
tiful wings in the open. Schools and col- 
leges are now supported by all the peo- 
ple. Everybody, whether fond of read- 
ing or not, recognizes the usefulness of 
printing houses and libraries. Once it 
was only the fanatical missionary who 
took any interest in barbarous races, who 
took down their language, observed their 
customs and preserved their primitive 
mythology. Now we have bureaus of 
ethnology and societies devoted to the 
study of folk-lore. It was the Church 
which first recorded and regulated mar- 
riage ; now it is done by the state. Even 
our form of representative government, 
with its unique harmonizing of unity and 
adaptability, is a gift from canon law to 
civil law. 

The Church has often fiercely objected 
to this taking over by other organizations 
of its peculiar functions, just when they 
become most profitable and fashionable, 
but this protest was wrong, and useless 
as well. Ideas cannot be patented and 
no form of trust can monopolize good 
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deeds. The Church must not object to 
rivals, nor expend much energy in get- 
ting credit for what it has done, but must 
go on conquering new fields, and so prove 
its reason for existence. 

For the Church as a leader there is 
more demand than ever; for the Church 
as a follower there is no vacancy. As a 
duplicator, as a drag, the Church looks 
sadly out of place; but a Church with 
imagination, with ideals, will make its 
own place. The moral world is not finite ; 
there are always new lands, new conti- 
nents, to discover. The world will not 
listen to a Church which has only plati- 
tudes to teach; truths which everybody 
accepts, however little they may practice 
them. The living Church must have its 
school of prophets as well as its caste of 
priests. 

At this point one would naturally pass 
on to the question of what are the kinds 
of beneficent activity and ethical ideals 
in which to-day the Church is as much in 
advance of the rest of the world as it was 
in the Middle Ages, but we prefer to 
leave the enumeration of these to the 


reader. 
Js 


Liberal Socialism 


THE word Socialism has an unpleas- 
ant sound to thousands of men and 
women who have no fear that collective- 
ism would inflict material disaster. They 
admit that as much wealth would—or at 
any rate could—be produced as we pro- 
duce now, and that it would be distrib- 
uted with less inequality; but they be- 
lieve that personal liberty could no longer 
exist under a Socialist order. A prole- 
tarian majority would be the State, and 
its walking delegates would boss every- 
body. Every man’s task would be as- 
signed to him; his daily round of duties 
would be fixed for him; no one could 
go or come at will. The whole popula- 
tion, self-enslaved, would toil under rigid 
orders like convict gangs, but without 
hope of pardon or escape. 

Socialists have only themselves to 
blame that this forbidding notion of the 
Socialistic state is universally held 
among those who have no particular 
knowledge of the subject. The truth is 
that most Socialists themselves believe 
rather strongly in a program of coercion, 
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only they want to do the coercing. Most 
of them are descended from generations 
of peasants or artisans who have been 
bullied and kicked by their social betters 
until all the ideas that normally go with 
a manly independence of character have 
been extinguished. They are unable to 
picture a world in which there is neither 
dictation nor compulsion, and merely 
think it better that the many should 
coerce the few than that the few should 
coerce the many. What obedience is 
they know ; they want to revel for a while 
in the joys of authority. 

The whole labor movement as at pres- 
ent organized is suffering from this un- 
happy heritage from the ages of sub- 
jection. It is a truism of the department 
store and the factory that the most merci- 
less foreman is the man who, before his 
promotion, was the most servile eye- 
servant. The psychology of his conduct 
holds true of masses of men as of in- 
dividuals. The rank and file of the trade 
unionists have not enjoyed their measure 
of power long enough to refrain from 
using it “just for fun” or for “ pure 
cussedness.” There is nothing remark- 
able, therefore, in the fact that Labor 
and Socialistic literature generally de- 
picts a kind of industrial reform in which 
individual liberty has no place; and we 
cannot suppose that a Socialistic world 
in which the working classes as now 
made up should have things altogether 
their own way would be an attractive 
one to men of original minds and in- 
dividual character. 

It is unfortunate that the Socialistic 
idea should thus be associated with the 
disposition to destroy liberty; there is 
no necessary connection between popu- 
lar despotism and a collective ownership 
of the more important means of pro- 
duction. We can easily conceive of a 
community of intelligent and upright 
men, holding in common ownership their 
mines and forests, their mills and rail- 
roads, but leaving one another alone to 
live each in his own way. It is true that 
collective ownership to this extent would 
not in itself fully solve the problem of 
distribution, but it would go a long way 
in that direction. Those who would not 
work could not eat, under a Socialistic 
dispensation, more than now, and it 
would be necessary in dealing with them 
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to choose between compelling them to 
work or leaving them to starve. It is 
not necessary to the Socialistic plan that 
the first alternative should be adopted. 
Nor is the public management of indus- 
try an essential element of Socialism. 
Railroads and mills could be operated by 
private corporations on terms fixed by 
the State for the public advantage. The 
opportunity would be competed for as 
land is competed for by English farm- 
ers. A Socialism under which that 
measure of free competition which has 
hitherto worked beneficently would once 
more prevail is both conceivable and 
practicable. 

Nothing reveals more clearly, more 
pathetically, the mental poverty of the 
accepted leaders of Socialistic thought 
than the childish devices which they 
have invented as the mechanism of a 
new social order. Committees to decide 
upon kind and amount of production and 
to assign work, labor time checks in 
place of money, public storehouses of 
food and clothing, these are the absurdi- 
ties of minds that try to reconstruct a 
social system which they have not so 
much as observed with care. Not one 
of them bears a vital relation to any real 
law of social evolution, and not one of 
them will be a part of any Socialistic 
constitution that may yet be worked out 
in practice. 

The essence of Socialism is a public 
policy making for an approximate eco- 
nomic equality, just as universal suffrage 
is a public policy making for an ap- 
proximate political equality, and. just as 
the jury system is an institution making 
for approximate equality before the law. 
It has become evident in recent vears 
that corporate ownershin of natural re- 
sources, means of transportation and the 
great industrial plants tends irresistibly 
toward an extreme degree of economic 
inequality. Whatever plan, accepted by 
the people and put in operation by their 
authority, brings about a turn in affairs 
and tends toward the establishment of 
equality, will be Socalism in essence, by 
whatever euphemistic name it may be 
called. Public ownership and control of 
the greater opportunities, with private 
initiative in actual management, would 
probably have such consequences. With 
such a scheme ‘could be combined any 
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desired degree of individual liberty. It 
is our belief that along such lines the 
world will yet find the true solution of 
industrial and moral problems that now 
so sorely vex us. 


Tips 

Tue Pullman porters of the railroads 
centering in Chicago are organizing a 
union for the purpose of raising their 
wages and abolishing the tipping sys- 
tem. This is a form of the labor union 
movement that will meet with almost 
universal approval from the public, for 
in so far as it is successful it will tend to 
raise the sleeping car porter from a me- 
nial servant to a self-respecting em- 
ployee. The tip is essentially degrading. 
It is twice curst; it curseth him that 
gives and-him that takes. It gives to the 
one a feeling of patronage, and to the 
other a feeling of sycophancy. Custom- 
ary as the habit has become, especially in 
restaurants, we are glad to see that most 
men cannot give or receive a tip without 
something in their manner indicating 
that they are ashamed of the act. The 
sneaking, careless or disdainful way with 
which the donor bestows his money and 
the furtive or oblivious manner in which 
itis gathered up are in marked contrast 
with the open and even exchange of 
money for merchandise across the coun- 
ter. It is not true, as some argue, that it 
is just the same thing as tho the service 
had been charged for in the bill. The 
mere fact that the amount is dependent 
on the caprice of the patron puts the em- 
ployee in the position of inferiority, and 
takes the transaction out of the class of 
business-like exchanges. The fixed price 
for all and uniform wages for the same 
work are what have raised commercial 
and professional men to an honorable 
status in the world to-day. Formerly all 
commerce was looked upon as degrading, 
and so it was so long as every sale was 
carried on by a process of personal bar- 
gaining. The doctor, the priest, the au- 
thor and the artist were once little more 
than house servants, dependent on the 
bounty of their patron. Nowadays, ex- 
cept in the case of the larger fees for pro- 
fessional services, the remuneration is 
fixed and impersonal, and the profes- 
sional man takes his money as an honest 
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man should, presenting his bill and giv- 
ing a receipt, instead of hunting on the 
mantel for a gold piece which his visitor 
happened to leave there. 

The personal services which are now 
shunned as menial can be elevated in a 
similar way to the ranks of honorable 
employment. We believe the time is com- 
ing when the servant girl will be her own 
mistress, and the barber and the boot- 
black will be as much insulted by an ex- 
tra nickel as you would be, dear reader. 

It is fitting that the movement against 
tipping should begin with the Pullman, 
for it was there that the practice first be- 
came general in this country. The pub- 
lic has several grudges against the Pull- 
man Company, which, secure in the mo- 
nopoly based on patents granted in the 
name of the people, and using the high- 
ways of the nation, has treated neither 
the public nor its employees in a way to 
gain their esteem and affection. But 
nothing else has caused so much popular 
hatred and justified dislike as the foster- 
ing of the feeing system. It was not the 
extra charge, for the people are used to 
overcharges, but the principle of the 
thing that, at least in the beginning, irri- 
tated the spirit of the American. 

Those were the days when there were 
martyrs to the cause; when men went 
through Europe without paying a single 
“ pourboire ” or “ trink-geld,” enduring 
all the insults and annoyances which ex- 
perienced guides, porters, cabmen and 
train guards, feeling themselves de- 
frauded of their snap, could inflict upon 
them, spoiling the comfort of the trip 
rather than submit to foreign “ extor- 
tion.” We wonder if there are any such 
Americans now. At any rate, all their 
suffering was in vain, for instead of Eu- 
rope becoming Americanized, the reverse 
process has taken place. Now the com- 
plaint on the Continent is that Americans 
have spoiled the servants by heavy tip- 
ping, and the Englishman protests that 
a shilling has to go now where a sixpence 
used to suffice, and the convenient “ tup- 
pence” is everywhere disdainfully re- 
jected. 

So far no efforts to check the spread 
of this custom have had the least effect. 
* Anti-tipping leagues’ have come and 
gone, and menu card and wall notices 
have futilely protested against it. Some 
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vears ago Mr. W. D. Howells assembled 
the hack drivers of New York one early 
morning and pled with them to swear 
off tips and extortion, but the scheme 
seemed to them too Altrurian, and it was 
not adopted. But in spite of our fore- 
bodings of failure we wish our colored 
brethren of the whisk brooms success in 


their efforts. 
& 


Summer Resorters 


Ir has not been many years since our 
leisure class began to find it necessary to 
take vacations, and now even those who 
work are beginning to demand the same 
privilege. The love of the country is 
spreading among all classes, except, of 
course, those who live there. At this sea- 
son of the year people who dwell in cities 
feel the necessity of escaping from the 
carbonic acid gas in the air, and so they 
go to mineral springs where they can get 
it in the water. We inherited from our 
strenuous ancestors a belief that loaf- 
ing is a sin, so for most of us yet an ex- 
cuse for idleness is necessary. Of these 
excuses the most readily accepted and in- 
controvertible is the plea of benefit to the 
health. “Take care of yourself” has 
become a common parting, characteristic 
of the age, and there are some who at- 
tach so much importance to the duty so 
often impressed upon them by their 
friends that they devote their lives to it 
to the exclusion of other activities. The 
pleasantest of prescriptions is that a trip 
to a spa or a change of air is necessary, 
and a wise doctor will always consider 
his patient’s taste in remedies. 

On the question of the medicinal value 
of mineral waters there have been dif- 
ferent opinions held. Some think it is 
essentially a form of faith cure; others 
that staying at home and drinking the 
same number of gallons of tap water or 
distilled water would produce the same 
beneficial effect, since those who most 
often have to resort to springs do not, as 
a rule, drink water as a beverage, but 
only on the doctor’s prescription. Min- 
eral waters are easily analyzed, and the 
salts contained can be bought at a few 
cents a pound, so there is no apparent 
reason why one should not stay at home 
and drink a solution identical in com- 
position with that flowing from some 
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celebrated spring, or containing a mix- 
ture of salts, not such as happens to be 
produced in ‘nature, but one specially 
compounded to suit his ailment and con- 
stitution. Yet popular belief, and, to 
some extent, medical authority, hold the 
artificial and even the bottled waters are 
inferior to those drunk at the spring. No 
one has been able to give one any ex- 
planation for this alleged fact, but the 
recent investigations in radio-active mat- 
ter suggest to us a theory which has 
some plausibility. The negatively 
charged corpuscles given off by radio- 
active salts have a certain germicidal 
action, and some superficial cancers and 
diseases such as lupus have been suc- 
cessfully treated by them. Professor 
Soddy recommends the trial of inhaling 
air drawn through water containing ra- 
dium salts in solution as a cure for con- 
sumption. Radio-active matter has 
been found in the air of certain places 
and in freshly fallen rain and dew, and 
is left as an infinitesimal deposit on the 
evaporation of these. Now helium has 


been found to be one of the products of 
the decomposition of radio-active matter, 


and helium is known to occur in the 
gases given off by some mineral springs, 
which would indicate that these springs 
contained radio-active salts in solution. 
Since this power of radiation is, in most 
cases, only temporary, ceasing after a 
few hours or days, it might account for 
the supposed superior curative proper- 
ties of mineral waters drunk at the 
springs over the artificial or bottled wa- 
ters. We offer this theory to the adver- 
tising agents of watering places for 
whatever it is worth, and it may be worth 
a great deal to them. Very likely, in- 
stead of giving the percentages of soda 
and lithia, their pretty little handbooks 
published in the future will boast of the 
number of negatively charged corpuscles 
in the water and air of their respective re- 
sorts. 

There is a beautiful tendency in hu- 
ian tiature to turn even bad health into 
an amusement, and the same spirit which 
has transformed the drug store into a 
soda-water palace has made of the wa- 
tering place a pleasure resort. The 
more nauseous the water the more ele- 
gant the hotels, and the air which bears 
the odor of hydrogen sulphide is laden 
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with the music of many bands. An iso- 
lated nook in the mountain or a barren 
beach on the sea becomes in a few years 
the center of the fashionable world. The 
desire for solitary communion with na- 
ture is so great that people flock in 
crowds to any place where it may be en- 
joyed. To discover some spot where na- 
ture is yet unadorned and then to adorn 
it is the occupation of the resorter. At 
his magic touch the wildest scenery be- 
comes tame, and whatever is unusual 
soon becomes commonplace. He pro- 
fesses to delight in “ roughing it,” but 
he at once begins to use the plane. The 
boards when smooth become painted, and 
in time imitation marble becomes petri- 
fied into real. The cottage evolves the 
palace. People expect to have to spend 
money when they go to a resort, and they 
find much kindly assistance. From such 
comparatively innocent amusements, such 
as buying impossible shells at the sea- 
shore and unnatural minerals in the 
mountains, they acquire the habit of hav- 
ing their tintypes taken with things in 
the background and writing postal cards 
from the tops and the bottoms of places. 
They should beware; these pastimes may 
seem harmless in themselves, but they 
are on the road which leads to the race- 
track and to bridge. What was original- 
ly a holy-day becomes in the course of 
time a holiday, and what should be re- 
creation degenerates into recreation. 


a 


The death of Lord Salisbury 
makes no vacancy in British 
political circles, as he had al- 
ready given place, as Premier, to his 
nephew, Mr> Balfour, and had retired en- 
tirely from public life. We cannot say 
that his name will be connected with any 
great measure for the benefit of the Brit- 
ish Empire or of the rest of the world, 
altho he was three times Premier, and 
held the office more than a year longer 
than did Gladstone. We owe largely to 
his friendship for Turkey the conclusion 
of the Constantinople Conference after 
the Russo-Turkish war, the result of 
which we are now feeling in Macedonia, 
and, indeed, in all the Balkan states. He 
was a stiff Tory, devoted to prescriptive 
rights and to the authority of the Estab- 
lished Church. Accordingly he opposed 
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Reform bills and Gladstone’s Irish pro- 
posals and the disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland, altho it must be ad- 
mitted that he was willing to allow an 
Irish land bill to be enacted, such as he 
could not endure under Gladstone. He 
was a thorough aristocrat, a good schol- 
ar, an amateur chemist, a master, in the 
words of Disraeli, of gibes and flouts and 
jeers, and he ruled his Cabinet and bent 
to no one but the Queen, who admired 
him as much as she detested Gladstone. 
He had no love for American institu- 
tions, but he had the good sense to desire 
to be on the most friendly terms with the 
United States, and the character of the 
Ministers and Ambassadors whom we 
have sent to London made this easier. 
He did not even take offense at Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s demand for arbitration 
of the Venezuelan boundary dispute, 
probably because he saw-that we were 
quite within our rights under the Monroe 
Doctrine, with which he did not wish to 
quarrel. He was friendly to us in our 
war with Spain, at least to the extent of 
not allowing any concerted European ac- 
tion against us. We respect the memory 
of Lord Salisbury, but our admiration 
lingers about the name of the great com- 
moner, Gladstone. 


Mr. Brosius, agent of 
the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, is an intelligent 
and careful man, and we, therefore, put 
a good deal of confidence in his report 
that members of the Dawes Commission 
in charge of the distribution of land in 
the Indian Territory have been careless, 
if not criminal, in allowing their friends 
to profit out of the sale of lands to set- 
tlers, to the injury of the Indians. It 
is not likely that there has been rascality 
or dishonesty in the low, exact sense of 
the term. No Government on earth can 
keep shrewd white men from making 
money out of ignorant Indians; the op- 
portunities for fraud are too many, and 
those for surveillance too few or too 
complicated. Very likely the Dawes 
Commission have been lax; they certain- 
ly have had a great deal to do and a 
very intricate job. The opportunities 
for money making down there are bound- 
less. Some one is going to make it, and 
with a fair degree of honesty of the com- 
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mercial sort. It takes a man with a nice 
sense of honor added to see that he 
must let opportunities for money mak- 
ing slip by if he is to be above suspicion 
as a public official, and if he is not to 
use his official information and position 
to further private ends. We doubt if so 
nice a sense of official honor is possessed 
by all the officials named by Mr. Brosius. 
We hope the Department of Justice will 
bring out the facts. But the Post Office 
Department is keeping it busy now. 
a 


Mr. Bryan discusses 
the “race problem” 
in the last number of 
his Commoner, taking President Roose- 
velt’s letter on Lynching as his text. It 
is as full of errors as an egg is of meat. 
He assumes that rape is the chief cause 
of lynching; which it is not. He says 
that race prejudice is as strong in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Delaware and Kansas as 
in Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and 
Texas; which is not the fact, as legisla- 
tion proves. He says that the negro has 
as much race prejudice as the white man, 
and that this was apparent in carpetbag 
days, which is false history. He says 
that the suffrage restrictions in the South 
are not so severe as the Republican 
colonial control in the Philippines, where 
“the inhabitants are permanently dis- 
qualified” from voting. But they do 
vote there. He says that “the Republi- 
can leaders are stirring up race antago- 
nism in this country in order to keep 
the colored vote solid for the Repub- 
lican party.” They are doing absolutely 
nothing of the sort. He rebukes Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for inviting Booker T. 
Washington “to dinner,” and “thus 
arousing the colored people to expect 
social equality,” which was the last thing 
in the President’s mind when he asked 
Mr. Washington to remain to lunch. He 
talks much of “ social equality,” which 
is not a question at all at issue; only 
political equality. 


Mr. Bryan on the 
Race Problem 


We would not put a feather in the way 
of Dr. Dowie’s proposed crusade to con- 
vert the Mormons; indeed, we would 
willingly have him give up his proposed 
attempt to convert the city of New York 
if he would only tackle the Mormons. 
They are of his sort, with wealth concen- 
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trated in the hands of the Church, which 
requires the tithes, as does he. He is re- 
ported as about to send three hundred 
apostles to found a city in Utah, which 
will, he expects, capture the State. We 
wish him success there. He has just been 
naturalized as an American citizen, and 
Judge Gary, the oldest and one of 
the most respected of the members of the 
Chicago Supreme Bench, said, taking Dr. 
Dowie’s oath as a citizen, that never since 
the Constitution was adopted had the 
country received from abroad a more 
worthy citizen or one of greater influ- 
ence. 
& 


For over three years the committee 
in behalf of the plan to excavate at Ur 
of the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abra- 
ham, has endeavored to obtain a con- 
cession from the Porte for that purpose, 
but in vain. The Germans can get what 
they want, but not the Americans. The 
committee has expended the sum raised 
in advance, and has at last given up the 
attempt and disbanded. The proposals 
have been quite in agreement with Turk- 
ish law, but permission was stubbornly 
refused. That we cannot get what the 
Germans get is humiliating, and there 
may be reasons not told to the public. 
Whatever they are they are not credit- 
able. Our Government is dealing with a 
most unreasonable Government in this 
matter, as also in the authorization of 
American schools in Turkey, while other 
nations have no difficulty. 


i & 


The enterprise of the Director and 
Trustees of our Metropolitan Museum 
of Art deserves all praise. They are 
securing the choicest archeological treas- 
ures that come to the market. Among 
these are the great frescoes of Bosco 
Real, bought by Mr. Rhinelander for 
the Museum, against the competition of 
the European museums. We must also 
mention the full-sized bronze chariot 
lately found in an excellent state of 
preservation, richly ornamented and of a 
period as early as the seventh cen- 
tury, B. C., which General di Cesnola 
has also obtained for the Museum. to the 
chagrin of the authorities of the Louvre 
and the British Museum. 


We published several weeks ago ari 
editorial on “ The Passing of Farming- 
ton.” The present proprietor of Miss 
Porter’s school, Prof. Robert P. Keep, 
writes assuring us that under the charge 
of Mrs. Keep, herself a graduate, there 
will be no change in the character of 
the school, and he calls our attention to 
the Advisory Board just appointed, con- 
sisting of Professor Seymour, of Yale; 
Professor Wright, of Harvard; Profes- 
sor Sloane, of Columbia, Rev. Francis 
Goodwin ,of Hartford, Miss Agnes Ir- 
win, of Radcliffe; Mrs. Annie B. Jen- 
nings, of New York, and Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, of Boston. 

& 


We sometimes smile at the Buddhist 
or Moslem or Babist missions sent from 
India or Persia to the United States ; but 
much more serious is a mission to be sent 
from Japan to this country, for Hawaii 
is now American. The Japanese Chris- 
tians are now establishing at Tokyo a 
training school for Christian workers 
among the Japanese in Hawaii, and pro- 
pose to keep sixty such missionaries em- 
ployed there. The Japanese immigration 
companies are large subscribers to the 
expense. 

& 

It struck everybody as a new thought 
that leprosy was caused by eating badly 
preserved fish, but now it appears that 
in 1524 Erasmus, in his “ Colloquies ” 
condemns the eating of salt fish as pro- 
ductive of leprosy, and before that time 
the Catholic Church had considered the 
wisdom of taking off its interdict against 
meat on fast days in view of the mis- 
chief caused by a salt-fish diet. 

& 

It is an old lesson that is taught by the 
embezzlement of $75,000 by the trusted 
treasurer of the New England Methodist 
Preachers’ Aid Society, thus wiping out 
its whole fund. He had no salary, and 
was under no bonds and none of that 
strict supervision which is such an aid to 
honesty. 

& 

We cannot help feeling a bit ashamed 
to beat Sir Thomas Lipton again, as we 
did last Saturday, but how can we help 
it? We must do the best we can, even if 
it does not seem quite hospitable to a 
guest. 
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INSURANCE 


Spontaneous Combustion as a 
Fire Hazard 


Many more fires than is usually sup- 
posed arise from spontaneous combus- 
tion. It is, however, by no means easy 
to determine whether a fire originates in 
this manner or not, because unless the 
fire be detected in its very beginning the 
flames will have presently destroyed the 
evidence of its cause. The dangers of 
spontaneous combustion are not at all 
appreciated by most people, and a fire 
originating from this cause was long re- 
garded as a phenomenon. It is only re- 
cently that spontaneous combustion has 
been even partially understood. There 
is now, however, a more general concep- 
tion of the fact that many substances ig- 
nite without the application of fire or 
flame, through the agency of chemical 
changes of the materials themselves. 

Spontaneous combustion arises be- 
cause of the absorption of oxygen from 
the atmosphere by various substances 
having an affinity for it. The evapora- 


tion of certain oils, especially vegetable 


oils, such as linseed, rapeseed, almond 
and palm oil, as well as the drying of 
moist charcoal, result in the rapid ab- 
sorption of oxygen to the extent of ig- 
nition. None of these things are danger- 
ous in bulk, as in barrels or cans, but the 
danger arises when any of the oils are 
distributed over fibrous substances, such 
as rags, cotton waste, etc. They form an 
especially hazardous risk when covered 
up so as to confine the generated heat. 
etroleum products are likewise danger- 
ous on account of their vaporizing quali- 
ties and ignitibuity. 

Sawdust mixed with linseed oil will 
ignite in a few hours. Cotton waste satu- 
rated with linseed oil will burn through 
the agency of spontaneous combustion in 
from two to ten hours, according to cir- 
cumstances. With some of the other oils 
named the ignition is even more rapid 
and takes place in from five to six hours 
as a maximum. 

Silk waste is more dangerous than is 
cotton. Wet cotton, damp oatmeal or 
bran, and, in fact, most vegetable sub- 
stances, when packed together in a con- 
fined place without being sufficiently dry, 
undergo fermentation or heating, and are 


liable to take fire. Shipments of cotton 
are thus extra hazardous marine risks, 
and because of a tendency toward spon- 
taneous combustion may account for 
some unexplained losses of ships. Spent 
tanbark is liable to ignite spontaneously 
when stacked in heaps. Iron filings, to 
which moisture has access, generate heat ; 
iron rust is combustion or oxidation of 
iron. An instance was recently cited by 
Francis C. Moore, wherein a large ma- 
chine shop was flooded by a sudden 
freshet, which thoroughly wetted certain 
heaps of iron scraps or shavings upon 
the floor of the shop. They began to 
heat from the rusting immediately after 
the water had subsided. 

The spontaneous ignition of coal mines 
is supposed to be due to the chemical ac- 
tion of water and iron pyrites. Un- 
slacked lime is subject to spontaneous 
ignition when dampened in any way. 
Charcoal will burn when pulverized or 
divided. Indeed, a ton or two in a state 
of minute division is almost certain to 
ignite spontaneously. 

Lampblack is dangerous, as there is 
very little doubt of its liability to ignite 
spontaneously if mixed with oils which 
contain a large proportion of hydrogen. 

Tracing paper, made transparent with 
oil in process of manufacture, if the 
sheets are not thoroughly dry and cool 
before piling, will take fire within an 
hour on account of the linseed oil used. 

Roasted coffee sometimes takes fire 
spontaneously. Hay, when stored away 
too green or wet, is very liable to set 
barns on fire by the heat generated in 
fermentation. Tarred felt and moist 
hemp have been known to take fire spon- 
taneously. Many of the fires originating 
in broom corn warehouses are supposed 
to arise from spontaneous combustion 
resulting from the saturation of the fiber 
with oil from the seed, expressed by the 
process of baling and handling, and the 
numerous fires in cotton gin houses may 
be largely due to the ignition of cotton 
saturated with oil from the cotton seed 
expressed during the process. 

From the few examples cited it will be 
quite evident that spontaneous combus- 
tion as a moving cause from which fires 
result is more prevalent than laymen 
have been accustomed to suppose. 
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FINANCIAL 


The Share Market and General 
Trade 


THE question is now asked, whether 
the reaction and prolonged liquidation 
in securities is to be followed by a simi- 
lar movement in general business and 
the manufacturing industries. Those 
who, with some indications of anxiety, 
are asking it admit that there is nothing 
in the present condition of general trade 
to warrant a prediction that the remark- 
able decline in the share market will be 
succeeded by decline and depression in 
mercantile circles. Mr. A. B. Hepburn, 
whose remark that “ later the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country 
will doubtless undergo a similar experi- 
ence ” has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, added to that prediction the 
qualifying assertion that “ general busi- 
ness conditions, however, are in excellent 
shape, and the crops are so munificent 
that it will be impossible to produce any- 
thing like a financial or commercial 
crisis.” 

We do not underestimate the signifi- 
cance and effect of what has taken place 
in the securities market; but the general 
situation continues to be sound and en- 
couraging. This is shown by all reports 
which deserve to be called authoritative. 
The recent first semi-annual report of the 
new Department of Commerce pointed 
out that commerce and industry showed 
no evidence of shrinkage, notwithstand- 
ing a vast curtailment of speculative 
values. If we look at the foundations 
of prosperity, we see good crops, un- 
diminished activity in railway traffic, no 
signs of decline in general trade, the iron 
and steel industry still maintained with 
unfailing consumption and scarcely any 
reduction of an unprecedented output, 
progress toward more stable conditions 
in the labor market, international trade 
sustained at a high level, and the Na- 
tional Treasury never more amply sup- 
plied or on a firmer basis. 

The extraordinary fall of share values 
has been accompanied by an unexpect- 
edly small number of financial bank- 
ruptcies. It is true, however, that such 
a fall cannot take place without affecting 
a great many persons. Both the direct 
and the sentimental effect of it is to cause 
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retrenchment and to suggest conserva- 
tism. There has been much financial 
embarrassment of° which the public 
knows little. Those who are hurt and 
those who are only alarmed will take in 
sail. Thus such a prolonged and ex- 
traordinary decline as the share market 
has experienced must be felt to some ex- 
tent in general trade. That decline, 
while due in part to an inflated and vul- 
nerable condition of the general mass of 
securities, is not accounted for, in our 
opinion, by that condition alone or by any 
natural reaction. We cannot avoid the 
conclusion that an enormous and irre- 
sistible depressing force was applied at 
the beginning and for some time after- 
ward. The general situation does not 
warrant an extension of stock market 
depression to the country’s commerce 
and industries. If, however, there should 
be dullness and depression in trade, we 
hope an earnest effort will be made to 
ascertain to what extent the decline in 
securities has been artificial or caused by 
the hostile force of great aggregations 
of capital. If the downward impulse 
was given and prolonged by such a force 
to accomplish selfish ends, responsibility 
for it should be placed where it belongs. 


& 


A SYNDICATE of wealthy Australian 
and New Zealand wool growers has 
undertaken to establish a great woolen 
mill in the suburbs of Tacoma. 

.... Six of the remaining private rail- 
ways in Prussia are to be taken over by 
the Government. There will then he left 
only two private railways of any impor- 
tance—the Dortmund-Gronau and the 
Lubeck-Buchen. 

....Henry Howell Hallowell, the 
assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, whose death was 
recently announced, had been in the 
company’s employ since 1873 and was 
a capable and honored officer. 


....The firm of Thomsen & Co., of 


this city, has sued for damages several 
steamship lines engaged in trade between 
this country and South Africa, alleging 
that they have violated the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law by maintaining a com- 
hination in restraint of trade. 
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2 LIGHT-RUNNING> 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 









TYPEWRITER. 
















FOR THE OPERATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. : 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B'way, N.Y. 
3BBBe 










The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
Are All Located in 


MEXICO 


That wonderful Toltec Land, best reached via 


Southern Pacific 
SUNSET ROUTE 


In connection with 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. 


Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. — 

For free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, lowest rates, railroad and 
steamer reservations, baggage checked, 
and further information address 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 349 Broadway, or 1 
Broa adway, New York City. 

E ©. McCormick, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 








5. F. B. Morse, A. P. T. M., Houston, Texas. 








baat Life ASSUrance GOMpany 


ESTABLISHED 1847 







Assets over = $26,000,000 






Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 

The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager 


EASTERN NEw YORK Brancu: 170 Broadway, New York 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 














346 Broadway, - 












A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants, , 
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THE HIGHLAND MINE 


WILL BE A LARGE PRODUCER. 


We can prove the above statement to you or to any one who 
will come to the Highland Mine and make a thorough exami- 
nation of the work which has been done in the last few months, 
We have opened up as fine an ore shoot as any mining man 
could possibly wish for. 


IT IS EXTENSIVE, PERMANENT 
AND RICH. 


This shoot has been proven to be over 100 feet in length an@ 
averages in width from one to four feet, assaying from $20to$300 
perton. From this body of ore a great many thousand dollars 
can be extracted if the management should so choose, but at the 
last meeting of the board of directors it was decided to continue 
the development work on the property and to keep on driving 
the present tunnel as fast as possible, in order that he other 
rich shoots which have been so thoroughly demonstrated to 
exist throughout the entire length of the Bannockburn claim, 
a distance of 1500 feet, may be opened up, thus adding other 
and ~ aa reserves to those already opened up in the present 
tunnel. 

From all the surface indications and the showing in the 
lower workings, in fact from every point where the vein has 
been opened up, we can conservatively say that the 


HIGHLAND IS A MINE. 


We recommend the Highland to our most intimate friends 
and conservative investors. We stand ready at all times to 
prove the above assertion and we should indeed like to have 
those contemplating the investing of money in a gold mine of 
proven value to come to the Sumpter District and examine the 
property at our expense, or you may send any mining engineer 
you wish and we will pay his expenses and also his charges for 
making the examination. Is it possible for an investor to ask 
for anything more fair ? 


IS IT NOT PROOF ENOUGH 


that the Highland is a mine and that an investment in its stock 
will make you a large amount of money? 


LOCATION OF THE HIGHLAND. 


It is located on the famous Mother Lode System of veins in 
the Sumpter District, Eastern Oregon, with the Golconda, 
Columbia, E. and E. and North Pole mines to the west, and the 
Chloride, Robbins-Elkhorn and Baisley-Elkhorn mines to the 
East, thus it will be readily understood why the Highland is a 
large mine. 


We Cannot Bring the Highland to You, 
But We Will Bring You to the 
Highland. 


You owe it to yourself to look this proposition up and 
make an investment in the Highland while you have an oppor- 
tunity to do so at very low figures. 


Send for our new literature and maps together with appli- 
cation blank, and lowest price of Highland shares. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., 


Financial Agents, - SUMPTER, ORE. 














THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

New York, August 15, 1903. 

Coupon No, 1, due September 1, 1908, from The Atchison, Topek: 
and Santa Fe Railway Company. EASTERN OKLAHOMA DIVI- 
SION FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS will be 
paid on and after September 1, 1908, upon presentation at the oftice 

of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Strect. New York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience ; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





430 
(NL0RAD( 


AND RETURN 





Daily from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo, via 
the Chicago & North-Western and 
Union Pacific Railways. 

Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


One Night to Denver 


from Chicago and the Central 
States, two nights from the Atlantic 
Seaboard via the Colorado Special, 
leaving Chicago 6.30 io m. daily; 
buffet smoking and library car, 
dining car, free reclining chair cars 
and drawing-room sleeping cars 
through to Denver. A second fast 
train leaves 11.30 p. m., with 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars daily, Chicago 
to Denver, only $2.50 double berth, 


All agents sell tickets via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
ano NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


W. B. KNISKERN, _ E. L. LOMAX, 
P. T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry. G.P.&T.A.,U. P.R. 


cs38 Chicago. Omaha, Neb. 








St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York . « » 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath ftom $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 





order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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Spencer Trask 8 Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts... New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





1876— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th 
Loans upon Real Estate... . —_ 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office Established 1871 lowa Falls, Iowa. 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize th: Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, CEY 5 
Bankers @ Brokers, rr ea gE fork 

















SUBURBANITES 


Breakfast on Coffee, a Roll 
and a Rush for the Train. 


The commuter who bolts down a few mouthfuls of food 
and hurries to catch the train usually catches dyspepsia 
as well. 

The ‘‘ coffee and roil”’ road to ill health is not necessary, 
for there is an easy pleasant way to get back to health and 
shake off all the coffee diseases by shifting to Postum Food 
Coffee. ‘*For a number of years I was a business woman 


rising early and swa)lowing a roll and a cup of coffee just in 
time to catch a train. A feeling of nausea or palpitation 
and a continual duliness in the eyes and head invariably 
followed my coffee breakfasts until one day a good angel in 
the guise of a woman friend bade me try Postum Food Cof- 
fee in place of coffee. 

“ Always trying to be progressive in my daily life I ac- 
cepted the advice and the result was I found Postum a de- 
licious clear coffee colored beverage suited to the stomach 
and satisfying to the appetite. Arter using Postum faith- 
fully for a month I was surprised at the result in my health. 
All symptoms of dyspepsia or nervousness had disappeared 
and because of this marked benefit I reasoned that if sucu 
a simple and inexpensive remedy could prove such benefit 
in my case, why was it not my duty to let other sufferers 
know about Postum Sol began to try to help my friends 
and I have helped many to snake off sickness by recommend- 
ing Postum in place of coffee. 

“There was one who was avictsim of nervous dyspepsia 
and who craved coffee to such an extent that he invariably 
drank it inspite of medical advice not to do so and I could 
not persuade him to change, so I got his wife to give him 
Postum in the morning for a few days without saying any- 
thing to hin: about it. The result was really wonderful. 
He did not detect the change but noticed that he got over 
his indigestion. Then we told him the truth about it and 
now he takes his Postum regularly and is so far relieved of 
his nervousness that his physician predicts a sage | cure. 
He likes the Postum just as wel as he used to love the cof- 
fee.” Name given by Postum Co , Battle Creek, Mich. 





STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
T C. THURNE, 
RD J. BALD- 


RICHARD DEL AFIELD, Pres’t. 
BERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBER 


Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor, Albert H. 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne. 

Isnues letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° . . , . . 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000 
$ 12,053,20'7.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, 4ssistant Secretary. 


TKUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


Samvet SLoan, 

D. WiLuIs JAMES, 

JouN HARSEN RHOADES, 
Anson PHELPS STOKEs, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD CoopER, 


W. Bayarp CuTTina, 
CHARLEs 8. SauITH, 
Ww. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
Wurm H. Macy, Jr. 
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INSURANCE 
THE 1903 


1851 
MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $230,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « ~ . - 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, <« < - = - 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
inn 00sec sensnatenenesnerenianinil $21 ,678,860.35 
. 19,281,299.00 


eeccceses $2,397,261.35 








Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


FOrmery, 4 Polley of Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought; now, its absence is justly regarded as a 
reproach and condemnation. Only the man whose 
life is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination may 
bring you to that condition, do not tempt the 
chances, There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Com- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ag 






President, 








FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, . P 
Pres’t Title Guarantee 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . } sd Geni Go. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank, 





Leather, 














Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing ap- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 











Assets over - = = = $8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over = $45,000,000 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, * Hartford 









































CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 

Capital Stock, all CASD........eceeee-sseeeee .... $1,000,00 
Relneurance MR sn csansae aoowst Seeadeneee 3.5 31-164 of 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.......... ..... #4 
Net SUAPPlUS..cccccccccccccccccccccccoccccce.-cceeee _1,550, 802.74 

Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1908...........+seeeee sees $6,205,393.71 

NICHOLS, President 
omen R. STILLMAN, ‘Necretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary ” 
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J. M. President. 


mM FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, . Second Vice-President 
PIERG ne « = ms Secretary 
BRAINERD, 7 - * Treasurer 
tL. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. 


ALLEN, 

























THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





